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THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
(C ed from 6 §. iv. 484.) 

Only a few years later than Mentz in its recog- 
nition of the new art comes Strasburg, where we 
find John Mentelin established as a printer as 
early as 1460. 
here is the Etymologic of Isidore of Seville, a large 
thin folio. About the year 1472 a certain printer 
carried on his trade at Strasburg, and issued books 
in a round Roman type, similar to, but not iden- 
tical with, those of Mentelin. Who he was, is, 
far as I am aware, unknown, and the peculiar form 
of his capital letter R has suggested the name by 
which he is generally known, “the R printer.” 
Of his printing are a sturdy pair of huge folio 
volumes of the Latin translation of Plutarch’s 
Lives, still in the original binding ; the Epistles 
of Seneca, and the Declaratio Valerit Maximi of 
Dion. de Burgo. Another early and famous Stras- 
burg printer, Henry Eggestein, is represented by 
an edition of Gratian’s Decretum, of Cicero’s Officia 
et Paradoxa, both of 1472 ; and by Bede’s Kccle- 
siastical History and Ludolph De Terra Sancta 
et Itinere Hierosolymitano, both undated, but of 
about the year 1473. 


so 


Of his work the only specimen | 


A few other books printed at Strasburg by 

various hands may also be noticed. I single out 
the great Latin Bible, with the glosses of Wala- 
frid Strabo and Anselm Laudunensis. A curious 
point in connexion with this Bible is, that for a 
long time it was referred to the press of John de 
Amerbach at Basle, circa 1490. There has come 
to light, however, a congratulary Latin poem, 
addressed to Adolph Rusch (who was son-in-law 
|of John Mentelin and himself a printer) on the 
publication of a Bible, which is certainly the 
present edition. The poem itself and the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery are given in the 
Serapeum (Nos. 9 and 15). An edition of 
Persius may also be named, which has neither 
place nor date of printing nor printer’s name, but 
which appears to have been printed by Martin 
Flach about 1472. This is considered by some to 
be the editio princeps of Persius, because of the 
claim put forward in the subscription, “ Explicit 
ignotus per totum Persius orbem,” though others 
give the preference to the edition without date 
printed at Rome by Udalric Hahn. Lastly come 
several of the productions of Joh. Griiuinger’s 
press, with curious woodcuts,—the Panegyrici of 
Locher, addressed to the Emperor Maximilian 
1497): the works of Horace, with the notes of 
Locher (1498) ; the miscellaneous poems of Sebas- 
tian Brant (1498), the author of the well-known 
Stultifera Navis, and the (six) comedies of Terence, 
with interlinear and other glosses (1499). Speci- 
mens of the woodcuts in the second and fourth of 
the above-named works are given by Dibdin in 
his Bibliotheca Spenceriana (ii. 87, 426). 

The town which ranks next in order of pre- 
cedence of printing is Cologne, where the art was 
practised in 1466. Of its proto-typographer, 
Ulric Zell, the library possesses a fair number of 
specimens, all undated, but to be referred to 
|about the year 1470; e.g., St. Augustine De Dis- 
ciplina Christiana, St. Bernard De Planctu 
Beate Marie, and the letters of that new “ pius 
Eneas,” Pope Pius II., “ad Mahumetem prin- 
cipem Turcorum.” About this time there was 
also carrying on business at Cologne another 
printer, whose name is unknown, the products of 
whose press, while in type almost identical with 
that of Ulric Zell, present typographical charac- 
teristics and modes of working quite distinct from 
his. This unknown printer I follow Mr. Brad- 
shaw in calling the “ printer of the Historia S. 
Altani,” that particular work being taken both 
as being the commonest of the products of this 
press and also because it runs no risk of being 
confused with other editions more or less like it. 
Of this printer the library possesses St. Jerome’s 
Ordo sive Regula Vivendi Deo, the only other copy 
| of which known to me is that in the Bodleian ; 
St. Augustine’s Sermo super Orationem Domi- 
nicam, &c.; and Mapheus Vegius, Dialogus inter 
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Alithiam et Philaliten. Of another printer, whose 
name is unknown, but who may be defined as the 
“printer of Dictys Cretensis,” we possess a work | 
of which I know no copy but our own, Pope 
Paul II.’s Littere Apostolice de Publicatione anni 
Jubilei, 1475, printed after April 19, 1470, the | 
date of the letter. One more Cologne book must 
suffice, the curious chronicles of Cologne, with 
quaint woodcuts, printed by Joh. Koelhoff in 
1499, “ up sent Bartholomeus avent.” 

We now pass to Augsburg, where printing was 
first practised in 1468 by Giinther Zainer of 
Reutlingen. Of this printer we possess a collec- 
tion of minor work of St. Jerome and others, 
beginning with the De Viris Illustribus, appa- 
rently printed about 1470 ; and the Ltymologie 
and De Responsione Mundi of Isidore of Seville, 
both printed in 1472. It is perhaps worth men- 
tioning, as being a thing which I have not often 
noticed, that in the case of the first of the above 
three works, one of the two copies has a list of 
the various opuscula contained in the volume on 
a small leaf fastened on the inside of the con- 
temporaneous binding, and printed in the same 
type as the body of the work. A book of con- 
siderable interest is the old German version of 
the history of Josaphat and LBarlaam, the 
original Greek text of which is often ascribed to 
Joh. Damascenus. Of the German version there 
were two early editions printed at Augsburg, one 
by Giinther Zainer about 1477, and a second by 
Ant. Sorg about 1480. The latter, which is that 
in the library, very closely resembles the former, 
but has smaller woodcuts. Of Ant. Sorg’s press 
we also possess Die Hystori von dem Grossen 
Allexander (1483, “an mitwoch nachst von Sant 
Anthoni”), which isa translation by Joh. Hartlieb 
from the Latin of Julius Valerius, which, in its 
turn, is a translation from the Greek of a certain 
Esopus, first published by Miiller in his edition 
of Arrian. There are, further, a considerable 
number of books printed by Erhard Ratdolt. 
This printer, a native of Augsburg, had carried 
on his trade for some years at Venice, his spe- 
ciality being mainly works of an astronomical and 
astrological character. Subsequently he returned 
to his native place, and there printed a large 
number of works of a similar character. 

A book printed at Ulm deserves notice, the 
stately edition of the Cosmographia of Ptolemy, 
printed by Leon. Hol in 1482, containing thirty- 
two maps. These, which were engraved by Joh. | 
Schnitzer de Armszheim, under the superintend- | 
ence of Nic. Donis, are woodcuts, and, with one | 
exception, fill up each the inner side of a whole | 
sheet. The little town of Miinster in Ergau, 
otherwise known by its Latin name Berona, gives 
us the work of Conrad Thuricensis De Cometis, 
printed by Helyas de Louffen about 1472. 

To Nuremberg, “quaint old town of art and 


| 





song,” redolent with memories of Albert Diirer 
and Hans Sachs, are to be referred a considerable 
number of our early printed books. It must 
suffice, however, to mention one or two. A pre- 
cious book is the Schatzbehalter, oder Schrein der 
waren Reichtiimer des Heils, printed by Ant, 
Koberger (a man with looser views as to the spell- 
ing of his own name than most early printers) in 
1491, and containing numerous woodcuts by 
Michael Wohlgemuth, the master of Albert Diirer. 
A more generally known work, however, in which 
the same artist (aided by Will. Pleydenwurff) has 
given us over 2,000 woodcuts, is the famous 
Nuremberg Chronicle of Hartman Schedel, printed 
by the same printer in 1493. Of Nuremberg 
books I will further mention two of those printed 
by Joh. Miiller, better known as Regiomontanus, 
from having been born near to Konigsberg. This 
celebrated astronomer had opened a printing press 
in Nuremberg, probably in 1471, and of this press 
we possess two specimens, both thin folios, printed 
in Roman type, without printed signatures, the 
Theorice Nove Planetarum of Geo. Purbach, the 
instructor of Regiomontanus, and the Dialogus 
inter Viennensem et Cracoviensem. The latter 
of these has- a further interest, in that on 
the verso of the first leaf the Greek words wpav 
ionpepwwov are filled in by hand, doubtless by 
Regiomontanus himself. 

The town of Spires contributes a book of some 
degree of rarity, Bern. de Breydenbach’s Opus- 
culum Sanctarum Peregrinationum in Montem 
Syon, printed by Peter Drach in 1490 ; and Lau- 
gingen a copy of its one known incunabulum, 
Augustine De Consensu Evangelistarum. The 
book was printed “In civitate Laugingen,” in 
1473, and the next in order of time that is known 
is of the year 1565. It is reasonable to suppose 
the first book to have been the work of travelling 
printers, on their way from one town to another, 
with all their impedimenta with them, who had 
utilized their stay at Laugingen by printing a 
respectable folio of 108 leaves. Whether this be 
so or no, the name of the printer is as yet alto- 
gether unknown. R. SInKER. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MS. COLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
REV. R, W. EYTON. 

These MS. collections are to be sold by auction 
in the spring, unless in the meanwhile the whole 
collection is purchased by some public library. 
They contain the labours of the lifetime of the 
greatest antiquary of our time, and it would be a 


| great pity that they should be dispersed, because 


the volumes are full of cross references, and in re- 
ferring to a charter Mr. Eyton usually referred to 
his own abstract or note of it rather than to the 
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volume in which it is printed. The minuteness 
and accuracy with which his proofs are worked 
out can only be realized by those who are familiar 
with the method employed in his Domesday 
studies of Somerset and Dorset. Amongst the 
most important MSS., of which no part has been 
printed, are five quarto volumes containing a 
digest and analysis of the Domesday survey of 
Lincolnshire, with a history of each fief and its 
successive owners, so far as they can be gathered 
from the public records. Lincolnshire is still with- 
out a county history, and these MSS. contain | 
materials for compiling a complete parochial his- 

tory from 1186 to 1243. The Domesday studies | 
of Derbyshire and Hampshire are imperfect and | 
incomplete ; but MS. xlii. will be found of price- 
less value to Domesday students. Amongst other 
curious learning, the judicial system of the Anglo- 
Norman kings is illustrated by an exposition of 
the different stages of a lawsuit between Wulstan, 
Bishop of Worcester, and Walter, Abbot of Eves- 
ham, which was settled in 1086 in the presence of 
the Domesday commissioners, then on their cir- 
cuit, by an agreement between the litigants, ana- 
logous to the final concord of a later period. He 
goes on to prove from internal evidence how many 
sets of commissioners conducted the great survey, 
which counties were surveyed by the same set, 
and how Bishop Odo’s immense estates were dealt 
with after his disgrace. 

The whole collection fills some fifty volumes, 
written in a character so minute and precise 
that many readers will require a magnifying 
glass. His MS. vol. vi. is in itself a monument 
of patient ingenuity, for he examines in it all 
the undated charters of the Anglo-Norman kings 
printed in the Monasticon and the Chronicle 
of Abingdon, and he assigns to each charter its 
true date, with a full statement of his reason 
for fixing such date. The value of this volume 
for genealogical purposes can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and this compilation explains his 
familiar knowledge of the early baronage, which is 
so conspicuous a feature in The Antiquities of 
Shropshire. Baronial genealogy was Mr. Eyton's 
strong point, and his MSS. include many volumes 
of pedigrees. Amongst them are four folios, in 
which Dugdale’s version is copied on one side in 
tabular form, whilst the opposite page is full of | 
corrections, with proofs and illustrations from | 
charters and records. He himself set great store 
on this collection of pedigrees, and when his 
failing health warned him that his work was done, 
he determined to sell his genealogical collections. 
With this view he began a rough list of the con- | 
tents of his favourite volumes, to which the follow- 
ing statement was intended to be prefixed. The 
last utterance of this great genealogist will be read 
with mournful interest by all those who appreciated 
him:— 





“ COLLECTIONS FOR A BARONAGE OF ENGLAND. 
* Long since an urgent necessity dawned upon, 


| and occupied the minds of, historians, and of that 


more advanced class of English antiquaries which 
recognized as its own chief function and duty 
that the historian should be timely supplied with 
the nobler details of his meditated panorama. 
If we may judge from occasional but unvarying 
tokens of opinion, nearly as much as from down- 
right expressions of this antiquarian view, the 
holders and more or Jess avowed advocates thereof 
have been the late Thomas Stapleton, Esq., the 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, the late John Gough 
Nichols, Esq., and the living, and, we will trust, 
long to live, Edmond Chester Waters, Esq. 

“ But though all of these and many others, anti- 
quaries of repute, have left their quotas in aid of 
the work of the future Ulysses, Ulysses himself, 
the bender of the bow, the right heir of immortal 
Dugdale, has not appeared upon the scene, has 
not even hinted that, when called upon, he will 
essay the noble enterprise. 

“The following collections were commenced years 
ago, with the ulterior hope that they might some 
day become available for a baronage of England 
worthy of the greatness of the subject and of the 
literary heritage of Sir William Dugdale. The 
day will assuredly arrive when this great work 
will be achieved, and it is hoped that the barona- 
gian of the future will find something in these 
volumes to assist his progress and abridge his 
labour.—R. W. E.” 


LINCOLNSHIRE FIELD-NAMES. 

The following are the names of places in the 
parish of Alkboro, as they occur in a document 
relating to Spalding Priory, bearing date some- 
where about 1280 :— 


Crofts 

East Croft, 

Fast dic. 

West dic. 

Fast Loskhou. 

Loskhou dale.—This name, like the crofts and the dics, 
or dykes, is still retained, though now written as 
Loscar, 

Kirkdale. 

Litelikedale. 

Follet uppe dale. 

Gunhilldale Dilfield. 

Northermedholm.—Written in all maps and plans as 
North Midlands, but always called by tie old people 
Norrermeddum. 

Southermedholm. 

Portermedholm. 

Hollefleet—As early as 1231 mention is made of the 
fishery at Hollfleet or Holmfleet: “ Ibidem’est situs 
unius Piscariz qui vocatur Holflet, et solebat reddere 
duas horas.” From this date to 1649 this fishery is 
frequently mentioned. The name is now totally lost, 
but in the map made out by the Enclosure Com- 
missioners in 1765 Holmfleet Close is shown as an old 
enclosure by the Trent. 
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Stockwellgate, Frutwellgate, Clifgate, Witengate, Hal- 
tongate.—Five ronds; the first three are not very 
understandable. Ha!ton and Whitton are, however, 
two neivhbouring villages 

Gate of the Green.—!n this same document mention is 
made of Everard of the Green, Geoffrey of the Green, 
William, son of Everard of the Green and Amicia his 
wife. 

Stockwell. 

Stockwell headland. 

Elisheadland. 

Peseland.— Meaning much the same as the name Pease- 
howe, given by Mr. Peacock. 

Longpeaseland. 

Longlands. 

Wronglands. 

Westland. 

Harland. 

Hildlands.—TI should like to know the probable meaning 
of Hildlands, 

Land of the Nuns of Gokewell. 

Land of Helias. 

Land of the Countess, 

Land of Hithorne. 

Land of Jolle Pote. 

Land of Hitun. 

Nithwell, 

Welldre. 

Well hill. 

Stainbill. 

Elarpills. 

Swetfores. 

Thurefor 

Hou. 

Houham. 

Graft. 

Stechtar,—Certain land is spoken of as on stechtas, 
meaning, I suppose, on the ridges. 

Stethe.—Land above stethe. showing there was below 
Alkboro a stather, or landing-place, as there now is at 
the next village, Burton. 

Ermitshous. 

The We od. 

Ad Capitem de Cursore.—It seems impossible to explain 
in English that which is apparently such a wretched 
attempt at Latin. 

Metisfurlong, 

Witebeche. 

Walcothec. 

Walcothirne. 

Methlinghirne.— Does this name mean “ drinkingcorner”? 
The following, from old surveys and title deeds, 

refer almost entirely to Walcot, a hamlet of Alk- 

boro. I give them as I find them under their 
respective dates :— 

Alkhoro, 1325.—Borrowdaile, Havedland 

Walcot, 1398.—Chavshoe, Bursbec, Davescrime, Haver- 
dale (still so called), Waytfurlong, Langland, Haithby, 
Scamblands (now called Scamblins), Brathgate. 

Walcot, 1597.—Norbeck Cloce, Haverdale Botham, Great 
Furr Close, Middle Iutack, Nether lutuck, Wypedale 
Leyes. 

Walcot, 1612.- Wyped ales, 

Walcot, 1629.—Chappell Garth (a chapel with a burying- 
ground was made in Walcot in 1147, but as yet I am 
unable to say where it stood or how long), Hareby 
Close (same as Haithby; the name Hareby still con- 
tinues), Westcroft (still so called). 

Walcot, 1647.—Noddicroft, Jackson Eastfield, 
Hareby Close, Westcroft (all five still so called), 
Scamblands, Lawood, Sandfield, Wypedale. 


es, 


dales, 





Walcot, 1653.—Noddicroft, Westcroft, Tupp Close, Great 
Hareby, Little Hareby, Scamblands, Willow bec, The 
Lawns, Jackson Dale, Wheat Close, East Field, Sand- 
field, Sawers Close, Cooper's Close, Fisbgarth in the 
Trent, 

de 


GoULTON CONSTABLE, 


Walcot, Brigg. 


[For former lists of Line iInshire Fi ld Names, see 
“N. & Q.,” G4 §, iii. 104, 206, 456; Iv. 425 
“ScruTin DE LISTE” AND “SCRUTIN D’ARRON- 


DISSEMENT.”—These two systems of ¢ lection are at 
present the subject of much controversy, and as in 
England they do not seem to be generally under- 
stood, a short explanation may be interesting to 
some of the readers of “N. & (.” 

France is divided into eighty-six département 
each of which contains a certain number of arron- 
dissements or electoral districts. Every arrondisse- 
ment returns one member to the Chambre de 
Députés, so that a dépirtement returns as many 
members as it contains electoral districts. Paris, 
the Département de la Seine, consists of sixteen 
arrondissements, and returns sixteen members to 
the Chambre de Députés, each member being 
elected by a separate arrondissement. This is the 
present system of elections in France, and it is 
called “ scrutin d’arrondissement.” 

By the rival system, “ scrutin de liste,” which M. 
Gambetta was anxious to introduce, each départe- 
ment would return, as at present, as many members 
as it contains electoral districts, but they would 
be elected, not by the separate arrondissements, 
but by the whole département. In Paris, which 
contains sixteen districts, every elector would have 
the right to vote for sixteen candidates, whose 
names he would inscribe on a list, to be deposited 
in the electoral urn, From this the system i 
called “ scrutin de liste.” 

Without entering into any discussion on the 
merits of the two systems, it may be well to show 
what would be the principal results of the 
adoption of “scrutin de liste”: personal influence, 
except in the case of candidates of great eminence, 
would be of little avail; personal canvassing 
would be almost impossible; and electoral com- 
mittees, Gambettist, Radical, Legitimist, Im- 
perialist, &c , would be formed, which would wield 
the chief power at elections. F, G. 


> 


Tre Caaracter or Kino Wittiam IIT. as a 
Hvuspann.—The attacks so persistently made (as 
in the Quarterly Review, 1849, and in Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens) upon the personal charaeter of our 
great deliverer are too evidently inspired by 
political or theological feeling to give us much 
concern. When the gossiping lady speaks of 
William of Nassau as a “mannikin,” we can 
afford to smile at the venom. But many who do 
not look, with Dr, Pusey, on the Revolution of 
1688 as “asin,” nor upon the monarch as a 
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usurper, appear to have no doubt of his conjugal 
infidelity. I wish, therefore, to call attention to 
a curious little book (1705), in which his character 
not merely as a man of serious and undissembled 
piety, but more especially as a husband, is 
portrayed at length. After mention of his court- 
ship, marriage solemnities, &c., it is said, “ King 
William has professed to an eminent prelate who 
is still living [Burnet ?] that for the seventeen 
years he was married to her he could never see 
anything in her which he could call a fault. 
enone He was very true to the marriage-bed ; and 
after the queen’s death he was still in love with 
her memory.” When urged to marry again, he 
answered, with concern, “ What ! have the people 
forgot Mary so soon? Well, if they have, I have 
not.” He never failed to observe the day of her 
death “in retirement, meditation, and prayer. 
The ring with which he wedded her was found 
hanging by a black ribbon to his arm after he 
was dead.” 

I give the title-page in full :— 

“The Royal Diary: containing I. King William's 
secret devotion. II, His practice of self-examination. 
III. His performance of relative duties. IV. Enquiries 
into the state of hia soul. V. Religions Conferences 
VI. Table Talk. VIL. Occasional Speeches. VIII. 
The private minutes relating to his last sickness, Part 
of the Diary was written by King William, and found 
amongst his papers since his death. The third Edition. 
To which is prefixt the Character of his Royal Consort, 
Queen Mary II., with her memorable Speeches and Say- 
ings, from her Childhood to the time of her death. 
London, printed for John Marshall, at the Bible in 
Grace-Church-Street, mpccv. 


I should be glad to know who was the compiler 
of this little book ; and also whether, as to the | 
particular point to which I have referred, there is 
any trustworthy evidence to the contrary. Mere 
gossip and party pamphlets are not to be relied on. 

G. L. F. | 


San Remo. 
P.S.—I observe in Lowndes, “The Royal | 
Diary. or Ki William's Interior Portraiture | 
London, no date. Was this the first edition ? 


A TvupoR APPARENTLY UNKNOWN TO GENEA- 
Locists.— Owen Tudor, who married Katherine of 
France, widow of Henry V., is ordinarily under- | 
stood to have left two sons—Edmund, father of 
Henry VII., and Jasper, afterwards Duke of 
Bedford. But the archives of King’s College, 
Cambridge, give us information of another Jasper, 
whose existence has been unsuspected, and whose 
name was probably taken by a younger brother. In 
1449 the account of the college gives the following 
items: “ Expense pro Jasper, Sl. 7s. 24d.”; “ Four 
yards of cloth for Jasper, 16s.” But in 1456 the 
account of the same college has this entry: “ Obla- 
tiones pro obitu Jasper fratris Henrici regis, 
5s. 5d.” The founder of King’s had plainly charged | 
his college with the maintenance and education of 


Owen Tudor’s second son. There is a story that 
Stephen Gardiner, the famous Bishop of Win- 
chester, was the son of Helen, a daughter of Owen 
Tudor. If there be any truth in this statement, 
he was a first cousin of Henry VII. 
James E. Toorotp Rogers, 
Oxford. 
[See “N. & Q.,” Gt" S. i. 152] 
Fatse Portraits oF Pusitic Ciaracters.— 
Some months since a correspondent mentioned in 
“N. & Q.” the fact, which the print in my own 
collection confirms, that a small portrait of the 
ventle Sir Joshua Reynol ls was palmed off upon 
the public as a likeness of Renwick Williams, the 
“Monster.” Several instances of even greater 
impudence might be cited. Thus, in 1760, the 
publisher of the Naval Chronicle (1°. Fuller), being 
at a loss for an authentic portrait of Commodore 
Howe, had « print of the atrocious Capt. William 
Henry Cranstoun, who persuaded Miss Mary 
Blandy to poison her father, carefully re-engraved, 
care being taken to erase the milit iry gorget and 
other accessories, The date of the Cranstoun 
portrait is 1753 If gall int “Black Dick” was 
a reader of the Neu Universal Magazine, he 
must on his return to port have been surprised 
to find himself identified with one who, only seven 
years previously, was the most notorious villain 
of his day. CALCUTTENSIS, 


Princesses oF Watres.—It may be worth 
noting as somewhat curious that, previous to 
the accession of the house of Brunswick, there 
were only three Princesses of Wales ; that in no 
case did the husband succeed to the crown ; and 
yet that two of these ladies became Queens Con- 
sort of England. ‘The three princesses were Joan, 
wife of the Black Prince ; Anne, daughter of the 
Earl of Warwick, who married Edward, son of 
Henry VI., and whom Richard III. subsequently 
made his queen; and Katharine of Aragon, 
married to Arthur, son of Henry VIL. and after- 


| wards queen as wife of Henry VIII. 


T. Lewis O. Davies. 


Tue Erymotocy or “ Wicron.” —Just as 
“ pigeon” comes from pipio, I believe “ wigeon” 
comes from vipio. Pliny, J/ist. Nat., x. 69, men- 
tions vipiones as certain small cranes from the 
Balearic Isles. The rather vague use of the Old 
French vigeon or vingeon, and even of the Modern 
French gingeon, for more than one species of wild 
duck makes it unnecessary to dwell on Pliny’s 
interpretation of a probably Celtic word, which 
was as unintelligible to him as it is to us. 
Salerne, in his French version of Ray’s Synopsis 
Avium (Paris, 1767, p. 424), says Ménage sug- 
gested the derivation of “ vigeon” from vipto, 
though he prefers an onomatopeeic origin for the 
name. If my etymology is, as I believe, un- 
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t the correct 





assailable, there can be no doubt ths 
spelling is “ wigeon,” not “ w idgeon,” 
Hexry T. WHarrton. 
39, St. George’s Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Room 
observation 


READING AND 


worthy of 


Tue British Mvuseva 
Eventno Srupy.—It is 
that Charles V., 
France (A.p. 1364), ordered thirty portable lamps, 
with a silver one suspended from the centre of 
the reading-room of the Royal Libr 
to be illuminated at night, that students micht 
read without interruption «at any hour. 

Wituram Pratt. 


Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


iry of France, 


To Bussock. ‘The peacoat ks are very fond of 
bussocking there, sir.” said a man to me son 
He was pointing w th a rueful face to 

1c ks had been making 


e time 


ago. 
flower-bed where the pe 
holes and basking in the sun 


Epuunp WATERTON. 


A Renuic or tue Irisu Partiament.—The 
following cntting may be interesting to many 
readers of “N. & Q 

“ At the sale yesterday of the effects of the D’Olier 
Street Club, Dubli un old high-backed oaken chair, 


elaborately carved with Irish emblems, and described as 
the chair of the ‘Speaker of the Irish House of Com- 
mons,’ was put up for sale. An in:cription on a brass 
plate on the chair st«tes that it was | d many 
years ago to the Dublin Library by Lord Cloncurry. It 
was bought for by an egent I 





rresent 


Guinness St. Ja s Gazette, Jan. 21, 1882, 


Freegrove Road, N 


A Temret 


ance Linrary.—The foundation of a 
rew library s a fact 


worth noting in “N. & Q.” 
A standard library of temperance 
literature, to be called “The Ellison Library,” is 
now being formed, and will have its habitation in 
the head offices of the Church of England Tem 
perance S Street, Westminster. It 
already of about 500 volum« 

phlets ar 
The lit 


relerence 


ciety, Bridge 





consists 
umber which Wil § ! 


creased. rary will he free and 





public. 
Wimbledon, 


rie Puio- 


Tae New Exauisn Dictionary or 
LOGICAL SOCIETY Quotations wanted (4 
to the editor, Dr. Murray, Mill H 
N.W. A. Instances of any date of a1 
ambassadorship, ambidexious, ambidextrously 
ambifarious, ambiform, ambigenal, 
-y, ambi 


London, 
baginous, 
-ness, ambier, 


ambigorical, ambilogy, ambiloquent -ot 


s 


surnamed the Wise, sovereign of 


parous, ambitude, amt leocarpous, amb] ngiy, am- | 


blosis, amblotic, amblygon -al -ous, amblyopy, 
ambolic, ambon, ambosexous, ambreada, ambreic, 
ambrette, ambrite, ambrology, ambrotype, ambu- 


lacriform, ambulate. B. Instances earlier than 





send | 


the date annexed of amazement, 1590; amba- 
giosity, 1824 ; ambagitory, 1817 ; ambassadorial, 
1759 ; ambussadress (wife), 1716 ; ambery, 1862 ; 
ambidextral, 1871 ; ambidextrous, 1646; ambient, 
1620; ambiguous, 1550; ambiguousness, 1837 ; 
ambrosially, 1833 ; ambulacral, 1846 ; 
1860 (try the newspapers during Crimean War). 
* 


Instances later than the date annexed of am- 


ambulance, 


' 
yagiosity, 1824; ambagitory, 1817 ; ambassiate, 
1646 : 


ambitiosity, 


am- 
1600 : 


vitionist, 1657 ; ambitionize, : 


( 
| 
1580; ambigate, 1633; ambilevous, 
I 
l 


535; ambitiousness, 1687 ; ambrosiac, 1669. 


Mueries. 

W e@ muet request c yrrespondents desiring inform ation 
yn family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to tlem direct. 


Tarots.—In a Descripti Catalogue of Play- 
ing and other Cards in the British Museum, &C., 
by William Hughes Willshire, M.D. Edin., : 
printed by order of the Trustees, 1876, as well as 
in the other ordinarily accessible works upon the 
subject, I find very full de scriptions Of the larots, 
and of their real, or sapp Lh but very 
they were 





SvVOo. 


story ; 


which 


meagre accol way n 
used. Alliette (Etteilla), in his Maniére de se Ré- 
créer avec le Jeu de Cartes nommees T ts, Paris, 


1783, misunderstood ar 
Tarot. So says M. Alphonse Const 
goes nearer to giving the inform 

than any author I have consulted. M. C 
in his work Doqme et Rituel de la Haute 
Eliphas Lévi, second edition, 2 vol 


i mispia ed the keys « f the 
nt, who himself 
tion that I want 





por 
Paris, London, and New York, 1561, 
p 342, says :— 
“Le Tarot seul donne I'interprétation d carrés 





magiques d’ Agrippa et de Paracelse, comme on peut sen 


convaincre en formant ces memes curr 





Tarot et en lisant les hiéroglyphes qui se trouveront ainsi 
rassemblés En additionnant chacune des « nes de 
ces carrés, vous obtenez invariablement le nombre carac 
téristique de la plancéte, et, en trouvant l’explication de 
ce nombre par les hiéroglyphes du 1 t, vous chez 
le sens de toutes lea figures, soit triangulaires, soit 


carrées, soit cruciales, que vous trouverez Ivriuees par 
les nombres.’ 


After a description of the Tarot keys he continues: 





“ Telles sont les 22 Clefs du Turot, qui en expliquent 
tous les nombres, sinsi le bateleur, ou chef des unités, 
explique les quatre as avec leur quad sivnification 
progressive cans les trois mondes et dans le premier 
principe. Ainsi l’as de denier ou de cercle, c'est lame 
du monde; l’as d épée, c'est lintelliger militant las 
de coupe, c’est lintelligence aimant iu baton, 
c'est l'intellizence créatrice ; ce sont auss pr 3 





clef, doune 
par les clets, 
-contenue 


sance, 
un autre nombre qui, expliqué 
complete la révélation philosophique et re 
dans chaque signe. Or, chacune des 56 cartes pet 


multiplier par les 22 clefa tour 4 tour; il eu résulte une 


Chaque nombre, multiplié par 
Lson ¢ 





s€ 
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série de combinaisons donnant tous les résultats les plus 
e révélation et de lumiere La manicre 
glyphes du Tarot, de les dis; 
triangle, en les 


sur} renants 
de lire les hiér 
soit en carre, soit en 


c'est oser 


placant nombres 


pairs en antagonisme et en les conciliant par les impaira. 
Quatre signes expriment toujours |l’absolu dans un ordre 
quelconque et s'expliquent per un cinquieme, Ainsi la 
solution de toutes les questions magiques est celle du 





pentagramme et toutes les antinomies s’expliquent pat 


irmionieuse unit 
I fancy I make out the 
going, bul the exact 


Will aby one 


fore- 
me, 


es 
idea of the 
escapes 


general 
modus opera vat 
? 


d instructions 
RANK Reve Fowke. 


Bacon Famity. Bacon, of 
Inn, was convicted of the crime of inciting 
another to kill Sir Harbottle Grimston, Master 
of the Rolls, in 1664 hae 
Charles L, An Historical 


rive detaile 





l Discourse 








the Laws and Government of BE; igland was 
published. The author of this book (or rather 
comp le r, for the great a seems to hi ive been 
the author) was, as appears by a subsequent 
lition, published in 1689, XN ithaniel Bae on, of 
Inn, Esq., which Nathaniel was, I gather 

he advertisement to the last-mentioned 

edit on, dead at the date of its issue, ir 
Harbottle Grimston, Master of the Rolls, says 
Mr. Foss ges of Engla d, vol. vii. 105), 


hter of Sir Nathaniel 
The only lady who 


married, secondly, Annie, daug 


Bacon, niece to Lord Bacon. 


in any way answers to this description in Burke’s 
Peerage (Ped. of Bacon, Bart.) is Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Stiffkey, co. | 


‘cording to this 
Rainham, 


Norfolk, K.B., who married, ac 
pedigree, Sir Roger Townshend, of 
according to the Townshend pedig ree in the same 
book, Sir John Townshend, who was a son of 
Roger. This Anne was niece by the half blood to 
Lord Bacon. Under the pedigree « 
Verulam) it is stated Peerage) that 
Harbottle Grimston married Anne, eldest cananiet 
of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of Culford Hall, Suffolk, 
K.B. a Is Nathaniel Bacon, the inciter to kill, 
the same person as Nathaniel Bacon, the comp 
of the IJfistorical Js mentioned ? 
2. Are these Nathaniels related to Sir N. B 
of Stiffkey ? 3. Is Sir Nathaniel Bacon of 
key the same person as Sir Nathaniel Bac 
Culford Hall? 4. Is Anne Bacon, married 
Sir Harbott t the same person as Anne 


ind, 


f Grimston (title 


same Pir 


ier 


“Ourse adove 





who 


le Grimston, 


Bacon, who is stated by Burke to have married 
Sir R John?) Townshend? As Sir John 
Townshend died in 1603, Sir Roger, his father, 


in 1600, and Sir H. Grimston in 1683, this 
incidence seems well-nigh impossible. I shall be 
glad of assistance in answering these questions. 
‘Sypyt y WappDINGTON, 
Sand 4. The Bacon pedigree in Burke's P- erage, 1882, 
shows the two Sir Nathaniels to have been distinct per- 
sons, and so, of course, their daughters. } 


co- 


death of 


Mortaxnn Arms: “SwaG oF HUSKS AND 
paTTaras.”-—Mr, William Collins, in his Memoirs 
of a Painter, viz., George Morland (London, 1805), 
states that the painter was descended from “the 


great Samuel Morland, knighted by Charles II 
and having mentioned a copy of one of his works, 
published in 1673, he adds: 

‘Inside, upon a blank on the cover, is pasted the arms 
of the Morland family, which is a shield argent, 
wheat sheaves, the ur and helmet, &c., of 
as far as the breast, upon which stands a deer 
crest; from whoze feet are the ornaments of a 

$ a7 l} utaras.’ P, 6. 


What authority is there 


three 
a Knight, 
as the 
wog of 


rmo 





for the which are 


arms, 


not mentioned in Guillim or Edmondson ?—and 
what is the meaning of the last words, which I 
have italicized ! W. E. Buckuey. 


“Sypney” 
who has— as ist DOW I 
Anglo-Saxon dictic 
of the pa ? 

mnexion be 
German word sedenei (the 


AnD “Sypennam.”—Can any one 
j have not—access to an 
ll me the mean ng 
Is there any 
and the 


mary kindly te 
in these n 


svaney 


rticle s2 imes / 
tween or Sidney 
herb savory)? 


HERMENTRUDE, 


Tue 7tn Dra Can any one inform me 
where there is a? the inior officers of the 
7th Dragoons in 174 The regiment was at that 
time r the command of Sir John Cope 


R /THESAY H. 
T 


Lorp MaysrieLp.—He is reported to h 
‘Property in is capital without inc : 
property in the funds is income without capital ; 
property in m¢ rtgage both ( tal and income . 
Is this to be found and authenticated anywhere 
I ng together of a good bundle of legal 


C. A. Warp. 


land 


} 





eas 
Mayfair 
Ture Repeirion or 1745.—Some preacher, appa- 
rently in London, defended from the pulpit the 
characters of some of the leaders. A manuscript 


‘handed about attacking 
ny points in the seri Che preacher rey lied 
n « tract, “ The Victorious Stroke for Old a. 
1,” third edition, 1748. Who was the pre icher ? 

’ B. 
Coat or Arms,—Can any student in heraldry 
give information about the following coat of arms : 
Argent, three lions passant gules, each holding be- 
tween his forepaws a helmet azure. Crest, on a 
wreath of its colours a dexter arm in armour, bent at 
, pommel and hilt 
To what family 

| 


was town,” 


th« 
andishing a sword 


*Fulminis ins 
r? 


the elbow, br 
or. Motto, 


does it be iony 


tar.” 


Newton in HeEREFORDSHIRE.— 
I am anxious to ain as much information as 
possih le as to this family in that county. I am 
already in possession of a large number of notes 


FAMILIES OF 


obt 
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made in the process of a thorough search in the 
British Museum; they would, I fear, unduly 
encumber your pages, but I shall be happy to 
communicate them to any gentleman who may be 
able and willing to enlighten me. 
Wa. Newton. 
11, Mitre Court, Temple, E.C. 


“ AcreMe.”—In many of the dictionaries of the 
last century I find the word acreme, which, accord- 
ing to Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1727, was “a term 
sometimes used in antient law-books for ten acres.” 
Can any one tell in what “law-books” it occurs, 
or give any information about the word ? 

* AGITATE, AGITATE, AGITAT! When and on 
what occasion did the Marquis of Anglesey give 
the “ominous advice” to Irish patriots, “ If you 
really want success, agitate, agitate, agitate” ? 
Where can a contemporary report of the words be 


found ? J. A. H. M. 


Forreitvre or Goops ror Potycamy.—In a 
book of Steward’s Accounts of James, third Earl 
of Berkeley, from June 24, 1711, to June 24, 
1712, I find the following entry: 

“ Memorand. One Jackson was convicted at Glou- 
cester for haveing several Wives, for w™ his Horse, &c., 
were forfeited to my L“, w™ my L* tooke into his own 
custody.” 

I do not find in Jacob’s Law Dictionary that 
bigamous offences were ever thus punished, nor 
is there anything in the same authority under the 
head of “ Deodand,” which was payable only in 
cases of death by some kinds of accidents or by 
felo de se. In what way could the offender's 
“horse, &c.,” be thus forfeited to Lord Berkeley ? 

J. H. Cooke. 


Dipo It is known, of course, to all readers of 
Virgil that “widow Dido's” Tyrian name was 
Elissa, which is, I presume there can be no doubt, 
a feminine form of a name corresponding to the 
Hebrew Elisha. But the origin of the word Dido 
itself is more obscure, 


means “valiant woman,” from her self-sacrifice 
on the funeral pyre (not for love of the unborn 
/Eneas, but to escape that of Jarbas), But 
Stephens, whose authority is certai 
informs us that Dido in Pheenician means 7Aa1 NT LS, 
a wanderer (female planet, if we may so say), and 
that Elissa was so called from her long wandering. 
Which of these is correct : or has any other light 





been thrown upon the meaning of the name since 

the time of Stephens? One cannot help suspecting 

it to be an attempt at translating the original 

name. W. T. Lyrww. 
Blackheath. 


Tue Devit’s Pexcunow. near HAstemere. 
—Can any one tell me if the stone “erected in 
detestation of a barbarous murder committed 


It is supposed to be | 
Pheenician too, and, according to Lempriére, | 


lv preferable, 


here on an unknown sailor on Sept. 24, 1786,” 
which is now standing on the lower side of the 
Portsmouth Road, is the orig one? It is 
certainly dated, at the back of it, 17 Hone, how- 
ever, in his Every-day Book, vol. iii. pp. 145-7, 
states that “the old stone was destroyed at the 
alteration of the road, but a new one has been 
recently erected on the new road.” Which is 
correct, the stone or the Every-day Book ? 
G. F. R. B. 






Curistorner Asnpury.—In Strype’s Lcele- 
siastical Memorials I find one Christopher Ash- 
burn appointed Rector of St. Michael’s, Crooked 

| Lane, London, in 1551. In his Memorials of 

Cranmer I find him cited as being a married 
priest in 1553. I find a Christopher Ashburn 
appointed Vicar of Halifax in 1559. Can any one 
inform me whether these are the same ; and, if so, 
what was his condition between 1553 and 1559? 

= & 
“Mucn” axnp “Great” AS APPLIED TO 

VittacEs,—In several places in Hertfordshire, 
where two contiguous villages are called by the 
same name, they are distinguished by the words 
“much” and “little,” instead of “great” and 
“little.” Thus we have Much Hadham, Much 
Wymondley, Much Munden, &c. This use of the 
word “ much,” I regret to say, is fast dying out, 
and the last-named village is now almost always 
called Great Munden. I should like to know if 
this word is used in a similar manner in other 

counties besides Herts. HELLER Gosselin. 
Biakesware, Ware, Herts. 

'Cf. Herefordshire; Much Marcle, Little Marcle, Xc. 





Sparrow Faminy or Strarrorpsnrre.—Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish any details as to 
this family? I wish in particular to ascertain the 
branch to which belonged Thomas Sparrow, 
married circa 1790, at some parish church in that 
county, the exact locality of which I have as yet 
failed to trace. He subsequently served in 
Flanders under the Duke of York. 

Nicotar C. Scuov. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


“Matte money.”—Can any one give me infor- 
mation on the subject of malt money, mentioned 
thus in a copy of a rate for East Budleigh, South 
Devon, dated 1600: “ Here followeth a general 
Rate of the Malte Money due to the Church 
agreed upon by those whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, and other of the p’hioners anno 1600, 
ye rely to be paide”? G. H. Fow er. 

St. Anne’s Lodge, Lincoln. 


Srr Wittram Henpeces, 1688.—An Indian anti- 
quary has lately met with a most interesting MS. 
diary kept by this gentleman in India and Persia 

| between 1681 and 1684. He was Governor of 
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the Factories of the E.I.C. in Bengal. It throws 
important light upon a hitherto obscure period in 
the history of our settlement in Bengal, as most of 
the records perished at the time of the calamity of 
the Black Hole. Hedges notes that King James 
knighted him, in his bedchamber, on March 6, 
1688. There is also a note of his second marriage. 
Further information regarding Sir William Hedges 
will be valuable. CALCUTTENSIS. 


Whose son was he, and whom did he marry? 
How many children had he; and if he had any 
sons what became of them ? CLARISSA, 


Aubert Smirn’s “GaticNani’s MESSENGER.’ 
—VW ill some reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly lend me 
fora few days a copy of the original authorized 
words of Albert Smith’s Galignani’s Messenger, as 
recited or sung by him in his Mont Blanc enter- 


G. H. H. 


tainment ? 
AvtuHors orf Quotations WanTED.— 
“Qui suadet sua det.” 
The Bishop of Lincoln very receutly mentioned this at 
Nottingham as an old saying. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Replies. 
“AT BAY.” 
xii. 14, 116; 
iv. 353, 412.) 

Though Mr. Wepewoop allows that I am 
right in deriving at bay from Fr. tenir en abbay 
in its primary signification of “to keep (the 
barking,” he is of opinion that I am 
wrong when I explain the secondary meaning of 
tenir en abbay given by Cotgrave—viz., to delay 
or drive off with false hopes—on the same principle, 
and he bases his objections upon two grounds. 
He contends, in the first place, that my explana- 
tion is far-fetched, because dogs at bay, and there- 
fore about to rush in to kill a stag, are, he says, 
anything but in the position of a person “ delayed 
or driven off with false hopes ” (1); and, secondly, 
he maintains that the abbay in this secondary 
meaning is not the same word as the abbay in the 
first meaning (to keep at bay), and has nothing 
whatever to do with barking, but is derived from, 
or connected with, the It. tenere a bada, to which 
he assigns the meaning of “to keep in a state of 
longing expectation,* to keep waiting.” 

With regard to (1), I reply that when an ex- 
pression, primarily applied to a highly physical 


( jth S. Xi. 507: gt Ss. iii, 149 ; 


aogs 


I cannot admit that ferxere a bada now means “to 
keep in a state of longing expectation,” or that badare 
means “to look with longing ’; to keep waiting and to 
watch, also given by Mr. WepGwoop, are nearer the 
truth Badare commonly corresp mds to our to attend 

» a thing, to take care, the Fr. faire attention. See, 
however, note *, p. 90, 


condition, is secondarily transferred to an entirely 
moral condition, it is by no means usual or 
necessary to restrict the secondary meaning to 
exactly the same limits as the primary one. The 
tantalization of dogs at bay is, no doubt, commonly 
very short, and their hopes are but very seldom 
ultimately deceived (though, of course, this does 
sometimes happen).* Still, their tantalization, 
as long as it lasts, is very intense, and their hopes 


: ! = |are deceived or ungratified during this interval, 
Epmunp Gissoy, Bisnor or Lonpoy, 1720.— | os ~ 


It seems to me, therefore, very natural to transfer 


| this expression to human beings who are kept off 





with false hopes, and, as it were, kept barking 
aftert what they will never attain ; and it seems 
to me natural also that such keeping off should 
have been extended from a few minutes (as in the 
case of the dogs) to days, months, and even years, 
Just the opposite has taken place with regard to 
the word tantalize, which I have made use of. 
The faise hopes to which Tantalus was condemned 
were never ending, but the verb which has been 
formed from his name, to tantalize, is continually 
used of even the shortest periods of suspense. 
With regard to (2), I willingly allow that there 
is, at first sight at least, a very remarkable co- 
incidence in meaning between tenere a bada and 
tentr en abbay (when used figuratively), and I 
can assure Mr. Wepewoop that I had well con- 
sidered the possibility of their etymological con- 
nexion before I decided to reject it. The diffi- 
culties in the way were too great for me. The 
It. word bada would undoubtedly give bate in 
French, and Littré does give baie, which seems 
now to have passed out of use, as meaning trom- 
perie, mystification; and though he does not 
mention the It. bad, he does connect it with the 
Prov. en bada t=in vain. If this word baie had 
been used with the prep. &, of which, however, 
there is no evidence, it might undoubtedly have 
produced a verb abbayer$ with the meanings 
assigned by Mr. Wepewoop to fenere a bada; but 
of the existence of this verb there is, unfortu- 
nately, no trace, although, as Mr. Wepawoop 
says, our word abeyance (see Skeat) seems to point 
to its having once existed. If this verb really ever 
did exist, y secondary subst. abbaye or abbaie|| 


* In the case of English stags at the present day 
almost always, for the stag, if a good one, is saved alive 
and kept for another day, and the dogs’ hopes are thus 
nearly always cheated. 

+ We do not say “to bark after a thing ” of persons—to 
desire it eagerly, but the French do use aboyer apres of 
persons=pvursute See Littré 

t Littre connects this Jaie with the It. baja, but 
Honnorat connects the Prov. Jad« quoted by Littré 
with the verb Jadar=the It. badare ; whilst Scheler 
derives this /a/e from ba (see note *, p. 90), which is 
allowed to be connected with the It. badure, and does 
not even mention Jaja. There is, therefore, evidently 
some connexion between Laie and the It. Lada. 

S$ As «outer from « bout. 

|| But surely, as the simple form baie, corresponding 


ardemment, 
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might, no doubt, have been formed from it, as aboi 
from aboyer, only it would have been feminine, 
and not masculine as is abbay. But all this is a 
great deal too hypothetical for me, especially as in 
Italian, from which the expression is supposed to be 
derived, the verb abbadare, though it seems to 
exist, is scarcely ever used, the verb in use being 
the simple badare, whilst we find no secondary 
substantive abbada. Besides, I deny that the 
coincidence in meaning between tenere a bada and 
tenir en abbay is quite so great as Mr. Wepc- 
Woop represents ; or, at any rate, if the meanings 
are a good deal alike, they have been arrived at in 
a different way. Tenere a bada, strictly speaking, 
means either to make a person attend to what one 
wishes him to attend to, and so to divert his atten- 
tion, as in the passage quoted in Mr. Wepawoop’s 
Dict., s.v. “ Bay,” or else simply to keep him in a 
state of attention or expectancy, so that he does not 
get what he is expecting or waiting for. Tenir en 
abbay means something more than this; it is literally 
to keep one barking after a thing (see note +), and 
expresses that the person so kept, or rather kept 
back, is not only expecting or waiting for a thing, 
but longing for it and eager to rush in to secure it, 
as is the case with dogs kept at bay by a stag. 
Tenere a bada expresses a more passive,* tenir en 
abbay a more active, condition of mind. The 
much greater force of the latter expression is well 
shown by comparing the meaning given to tenere 
a bada by Villanova in his Ital. Dict., which is 
simply faire perdre le temps, with that given by 
Littré to teniry en abot (the modern form of tenir 
en abbay), viz., repaitre de vaines espérances, and 
still better if we compare the definition given by 
Cotgrave at the beginning of this note, viz., “to 
drive off with false hopes,” for the use of the verb 
to drive off shows that there is great eagerness to 
rush in. 

And last, but not least, I have Littré on my 
side, for he gives tenir en aboi, s.v. “ Aboi” (from 
aboyer, to bark), and never even hints at any 
other derivation. F. Cuayce. 


PEERS SIGNING THEIR SURNAMES (6 S. iv 
468).—The late Marquis of Salisbury signed him- 


to It. Jada, did exist in French, the French form of 


tenere a bada would have been texir & Laie, and not | 


tenir en abbay. 

* This is clearly seen if we examine the etymology of 
bada, All etymologists, and Mr. Wepawoop amongst 
them, are agreed that the primary meaning of the root 
is to keep one’s mouth open, whether from surprise, stupid 
astonishment, or expectation. It may, perhaps, then, 
sometimes also have expressed longing, as Mn. Wena- 
woop suggests (cf. Fr. Layer, from the same root, which 
Littré says is becoming obsolete in the sense of desiring 
eagerly), but it is a passive longing, which stands, and 
stares, and gapes, and desires, without taking any active 
steps to secure the object desired, whilst the person who 
is kept en abbey has a very active longing, and requires 


to be held back or driven off. 


| self “ Gascoigne-Salisbury,” having assumed his 
| first wife’s surname. I find in an old peerage 
| (Debrett’s, 1844) I have by me that he obtained a 
royal sign manual authorizing him to assume his 
wife’s name, and to sign it before all titles of 
honour. I have seen many of his letters signed 
in this way. The like privilege was accorded to 
Earl Temple, father of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who, marrying the daughter of Earl Nugent, 
took the latter name with that of Temple, with 
authority to sign that of Nugent only before all 
titles of honour. I know of no similar cases exist- 
ing at the present time. Henrietta Coe. 


The first Earl of Ellesmere signed his name in 
the same way. See “N. & Q.” 4" 5. ii. 252, 335, 
451; 5" S. vii. 34, 249, 312; viii. 38. The 
other day I saw written on a Jeaf in a book, which 
was purchased by a friend of mine at the Sunder- 
land Library sale, the name of “ Caroline Spen- 
cer.” This lady must have been Lady Caroline 
Russell, who, in 1762, married Geo. Spencer, 
third Duke of Marlborough. Sure ly her proper 
signature was Caroline Marlborough, as her hus- 
band had succeeded to the dukedom before her 
marriage. G. F. R. B. 


On looking over my collections of franks, I 
noticed the following examples. The-Marquis of 
Buckingham, in 1800, signs “ Nugent-Bucking- 
ham ”; his son and successor, some ten years later, 
signs “* Chandos-Buckingham.” About the year 
1770 I have two franks of a Lord Nugent, after- 
wards Earl of Clare, signed respectively “ Craggs- 
Nugent” and “ Craggs-Clare.” In 1835 the Earl 
Beauchamp signs “ Pindar-Beauchamp,” and the 
| Earl of Buckinghamshire, ‘“ Hampden-Bucks,” 
About the same date the Duke of Portland signs 
“Scott-Portland”; the Marquis of Salisbury, 
“*Gascoigne-Salisbury ”; the Earl of Scarbrough, 
Savile-Scarbrough ”; the Earl Cornwallis signs 
*Mann-Cornwallis”; the Marquess of London- 
derry, “ Vane-Londonderry ”; Lord Holland signs 
in a letter) “ Vassall-Holland”; Lord Vernon, in 
1838, signs ‘* Warren-Vernon ”; Lord Rivers signs 
* Pitt-Rivers”; Lord De Tabley signs “ Warren 
de Tabley.” I have already mentioned Lord 
Bayning, who signs his name “ Wm. Powlett-Bay- 
ning.” In all these cases the surname thus added 
to the customary signature is one assumed by 
royal licence, on account of the accession of 
landed property. E. Watrorp, M.A. 





The fourth Duke of Portland, who died in 1854, 
having married the daughter of General Scott, 
assumed the name of Scott, and in his letters he 
signed himself “ Scott-Portland.” G, F. S. E. 

Several letters now before me addressed to Lord 
Cloncurry and others by the celebrated Lord 
Holland are all signed “ Vassal!-Holland.” 

W. J. FirzParricr. 
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Lorp Hussey anD THE LINCOLNSHIRE REBEL- 
Lion (6% §S. iv. 529; v. 3).—The following ex- 
tracts from contemporary letters are a fitting 
addition to Mr. W. J. Harpy’s interesting 
articles :-— 

“Lords Darcy and Hussy is [ sic] condemned to death, 
and divers other knights and religious men in like 
maner. Some thinketh they shall suffre to-morrow.’ 
John Husee to his mistre- s, Honor Viscountess ame 
London, May 18, 1537; Lisle ’ Papers, vol. xii. fol. 24. 

“The 28th of this month Lord Hussey and Sir Robert 
Constable and Aske were delivered out of the Tower to 
Sir Thomas Wenetford, now Captain of Carlyle, who 
with 1. horsemen took them northward, ‘Tis said the 
Lord Hussey shall suffer at Lincoln, Constable at Hull, 
and Aske to be hanged in chains at York or Notts: and 
Lord Darcy shall suffer the last day of this m nth on 
Tower Hill. Eight of the moncks of the Charterhouse 
be ded in Nywgatt.”—The same to his master, Arthur 
Viscount Lisle, London, June 20, 1537, ¢., vol. v. fol. 18, 

“The Lord Darcy suffrid on Saterday last past.”—The 
same to the same, London, July 2%, 1537, ib., vol. iv 
fol. 77. 

Was this Lord Hussey a descendant of the baro- 
nial house of Husee ?—and if so, what were the 
links between him and Henry, fifth Lord Husee 
of Hertyng, who was living in 1455 ? 
HERMENTRUDE. 

Tus Arms or CoLontlaAL AND Missionary 

Bisnorrics (6 §S. iii. 241, 286, 467; iv. 310; 


v. 57).—Mr. Sawyer thinks that my statement, 


that time gives “ prescriptive authority” for the 
use of armorial bearings of this kind, though 


assumed without the authority of a direct grant 
from the Crown or from the College of Arms, is 
open to question, He will, then, confer a favour 
upon me, and I am sure he will interest many 
other readers, if he will kindly supply us with 
information as to when, and by whom, the present 
armorial bearings of all the English sees, except- 
ing the modern creations of the present century, 
were granted. When he has shown that the use 
of these, or even of the majority of them, rests 
upon a definite grant from the Crown directly, or 
from the Crown through the medium of the College 
of Arms, or upon any authority but that “ pre- 
scriptive right” which Mr. Sawyer thinks is 
open to question, I shall be glad to defend my 
proposition upon other grounds. Meanwhile, he 
may like to know that I am about the last 
person in the world not to be fully cognizant of 
everything which the late Mr. Boutell printed 
upon heraldic matters. J. Woopwarp. 


Lorp Britras (6 §. v. 68).—A line in the 
Index of Hereditary Titles of Honour of the 
Index Society will, I think, at the same time 
answer this question and give a good illustration 
of the use of such indexes: “[Title] Brittas, 
[family name] Bourke. Irish Barony, created 
1618. Attainted 1691. Extinct.” With this 
reference it is, of course, easy to find the history | 





of the man in the extinct peerage of Ireland. 
Theobald Burk, or Bourke, the third and last 
Baron Brittas, married Lady Honora O’Brien, 
daughter of the Earl of Inchiquin, and forfeited 
his title in 1691 by his adherence to James II. 
His eldest son, John Bourke, who was in the 
service of the French king, assumed the title of 
Lord Brittas; and after his death the son of 
Captain Bourke, who was, like his father, in the 
French army, also assumed the title of Brittas, 
and endeavoured to claim the title of Castleconnell 
Burke or Burgh of Castleconnell), which had also 
in 1691. The courtesy title of 
long continued to be used 
recognized in the 
Epwarp SOo._ty. 


become extinct 
Lord Brittas, therefore, 
in France, though no lonyer 
peerage of Ireland. 


“Cuvuck” (6" §. iv. 509).—Mr. Trollope can 
at least plead a goo 1 precedent for the use of this 
word, as it seems to be rather a favourite with so 
great a master of English as Cardinal Newman. 
In his Dream of Gerontir s the demons complain 
of having been “ chuckd down by the sheer might 
of a despot’s will”; and in his Difficulties fi It by 
Anglicans, lecture 2, § 9, speaking of the attitude 
of the English people to the Oxford movement, he 
says, “It would be little or nothing though the 
miunister...... chucked away the consecrated wine.” 

James Britren. 

Isleworth. 


“Deck” or Carns (6 §. iv. 509).—In the 
United States, which have preserved many old- 
fashioned English words, ” is almost in- 
variably used for a pack of cards; and much 
of what we call “slang” is merely a survival 
of good old words which have a clear and de- 
finite meaning ; “chuck,” for instance, does not 
exactly mean “toss”—you may be tossed by a 
bull, but not “chucked” by him; and a boy 
would “chuck” a stone, not toss it. As for 
“ label” what does the railway 
porter use but a luggage label? and postage 
stamps are “ price ld. per label.” J. R. Hata. 

I think this word is not uncommon; ina club 
of Irish working men in wi ich I am interested a 


pack of cards is “alw: ays cal lled a “ deck.” 
James Britten. 


“ deck” 


being obsolete, 


Isleworth. 

Fisuinc Proverns (6% §. iv. 467).—Petacivs 
will find something about fish symbolism in the 
Hexaemeron of St. Basil, hom. viii, and the 
Hexaemeron of St. Ambrose, hom. v.; in either 
case the work is in the first volume of the Bene- 
dictine editions. The Polyhistor Symbolicus of 
Nic, Caussin (Par., 1647) has for lib. viii, 


pp. 485-515, “ Parabolarum Historicarum Liber 


Octavus : Pisces.” In the Greek text of Aisop’s 
Fables (Lips., Teub., 1852) there are six which 
refer to the dAcev’s, and five which refer to the 
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deAdis. In W. B. Marriott’s Testimony of the 
Catacombs ae md., 1870) there is part iil. ch. ii. 
pp. 120-6, “ The Symbolism of the Word IXOYY.” 

For direct proverbs, there are these five in 
Gaisford’s Paremiographi Greci (Ox., a : 
adres awAnyels vouv oicet, tx Gor vy Xoo 
OWATKES, O€ Adiva vixe cGa dacKxes, SeAdiva 

TPs Tovpatoy deis, and SeAdiv coAvpPBav ovp- 
Boreie. In the Adagia (Typ. We shel, 1629), a 
collection from Erasmus and others, the index 
mentions twenty-one proverbs of fish and fisher- 
men, and the text has references to similar Greek 
proverbs and various parallel passages. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Pevaaivs will find some rather uncommon pro- 
verbs of fish in Le Livre des Proverbes Fran¢ Lis, 
vol. i. p. 192 (Paris, 1859), H, Fisuwick. 

Rochdale. 


Tae Rovrrierac Faminry (6 §. v. 9). — 
It happened that I had just been looking at 
Agnew’s French Protestant Exiles, and, as the in- 
formation W. 8. L. 8. wants was most likely to be 
found in it, referred to all the volumes. There is 
a long notice of the Vautier family, but no one of 
the name of Rouffignac occurs, and it may be that 
the name is Rousignae, as this, if spelt with two 
s’s, and in the handwriting of the last century, 
might easily be mistaken for f. In a list of 
Naturalized Refugees, xxiv., March 11, 12 Will. 
III. (17005, at the head of the list is “Jacob de 
Rousignac, Peter and Guy sons.” Agnew’s Index 
Vol., p. In the same volume, p. 216, is the 
name of Elizabeth, wife of Isaac Vautier ; they 
come in the Romilly group of families, her father, 
David Garnault, being connected with them. In 
vol. ii, p. 262 is the longest and most complete 
notice of the Vautier family: 

“The Vautier refugee embraced poverty in England 
rather than apostasy in France, and brought no pedigree 
papers with him. But he is the fountain of the tradi- 
tionin England that he sprang from the French noblesse, 
and the French genealogical writers have a tradition 
that a cadet of the family, being a Huguenot, fled to 
England. The Vautiers in old France were a noble and 
influential family, Princes of Yvetot and Comtes du 
Bellay, from whom descended, in the reign of Henry IV., 
Gilles Vautier, ecuyer, Sieur de la Granderie ; he was 
the grandfather of Gilles, Sieur des Evsards; and his son, 
Jean Jacques Vautier, has been conjectured to be the 
father of Daniel Vautier, the refugee. Daniel, with his | 
wife Marguret and a daughter R»chel, was naturalized 
on 2let March, 1688 (see List xv.).’ 

* Naturalization, 5th March, 1691, 
Mary des Essarts and John des Essarts (see List xix.), 
The refugee, Daniel Vautier, was relieved at the French 
Hospital, of which Daniel Vautier, said to be his son, 
—— a director. There were two brothers, Daniel 
(the director) and Louis. Isaac and Daniel, two sons of 
Daniel (the former married in 1739 Madame D’Albiac), 
left no descendants; but the line was continued by Louis, 
whose eldest surviving son was Isaac, This was the 
Isaac Vautier (b. 1735, d. 1767) who married Elizabeth 





of Margaret and 





Garnault (daughter of Daniel, grand-daughter of Aimé 
Garnault, sen.), and his son was Lieut. Daniel Vautier, 
R.N., cousin to Sir Samuel Romilly (b. 1760, d. 1813). 
His survivis g¢ daughter, Harriet, was married to Samuel 
Golding, Esq., and his surviving son, Daniel Vautier, 
Esa. (b 17 d, 1831 >» ™m irried Susann il, daughter of 
J. Gol ling, Esq. Two of his sons are heads of families, 
namely, Rev. Richard Vautier, Vicar of Kenwyn (b. 1821), 
and Joseph Garnault Vautier, Esq. (b. 1824) 
B. F. S. 







Jouffroy D’Eschavannes, in his Armorial Universel 
(Paris, 1848), blazons the coat of “ Rouffignac en 
Limousin ” as “ D’or au lion de gueules.” This 
may put W. 8. L. S. on a track for further informa- 
tion as to the Languedoc family of the name. 

. Nomab. 
Famity (6 S. iv. 469).— 
Norwich, 
1746,” was no doubt the grandfather of the late 
Dean of Chichester, the famous Dr. Hook. In his 
life, by Stephens, it is said, “ His paternal grand- 
father, Mr. James Hook, was a couiposer and 
teacher of music at Norwich.” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 

Pronipition OF Marriace eg REN ENGLISH 
AND Irisu (6™ §. iv. 488).—The following is an 
extract from a letter which, in reply to this query 
copied from “ N. & Q.,” appeared in the Northern 
Whig, Belfast ; it is worth transferring to your 
columns :— 

“The Act was the statute of Kilkenny, passed in the 
reign of Edward LII., and under the Viceroyalty of that 
monarch’s youngest son Lionel, I think, in the fortieth 
year of his reign. Under this Act men having Irish 
wives were to be half-hanged, cut down, shamefully 
mutilated, and—I can go no further.” 

J. M. 


[See further the Northern Whig for Dec. 24, 1881.] 


Mr. Froude, in his History of England (vol. ii. 
p. 130, new edition) refers his readers on this 
subject to the Statutes of Kilkenny, printed by 
the Irish Antiquarian Society. These statutes 
were passed in the fortieth year of Edward IIL, 
and were, with some exceptions, afterwards con- 
firmed by 10 Hen. VIII. c. 8. They are not, 
however, printed in the authorized edition of the 
Trish Statutes. I may add that Plowden, in his 
Historical Review of the State of Ireland (pp. 35, 
36), says that :— 

“ Nay there was a law made no longer since, than the 
28 Hen. VIII., that the English should not marry with 
any son of Irish blood, thouzh he had gotten a charter 
of denization, unless he had done both homage and fealty 
to the King in Chancery and were also bounden by re- 
cognizance in sureties to continue a loyal! subject.” 

R. B. 

Cuarine, Kent (6 §, iv. 489).—I asked Mr. 
Robert Furley, of Ashford, if he could explain the 
traditionary theft, and this is what he has written 
to me on the subject, and also anent Charing :— 

“ The distich you refer to I have before heard. Tradi- 


Hook, or Hooker, 
7. James Hook, musician, born 
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tion says the bell was stolen from Little Chart Church, 
hut I believe it is not credited. If it had been taken 
from the adjoining parish of Egerton I should not have 
been surprised, as Egerton was a chapel annexed to Char 
ing, and both held of St. Paul's, London. The loss of 
Charing bell may be accounted for by the fact that in 
1500 the whole of Charing Church was consumed by 
fire, which originated from a gun fired at a} ym sitting 

1» the roof. It has now a regular and a good peal of 
s, thanks to sishop Tufnell (the present Vicar of 
lon), who acted as Curate of Charing three or four 

ears ago. 

In the time of Richard IT. tradition says that the 
block on which St. John the Baptist is said to have been 
1 eaded was brought into England, and th kept in 
this church. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury had a seat here, 
which tradition also says once belonged to King John. 

‘There is another tradition (sed that a famous 
cross stood on the top of the hill ne ; r, Which 
was carried to London, and set u the end of the 
Strand! ! 

I have given Mr. Furley’s letter in extenso, 
thinking that the traditions he mentions may in- 
terest your antiquarian readers. 

Frepk. Rvte. 















Ashford, Kent. 
Dr. Wartrs’s “ Divine Soyxes” (6 S. iv. 468) 
fault here. 
have passed through my hands, but I never saw 
the verse otherwise rendered than this:— 
* Let Dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let Bears and Lions grow! and fight, 

For ‘tis their nature too.” 
And as I extract from the tenth edition, 1729, my 
oldest, which must have come under the eye of the 
doctor, I presume it to be the correct version. 

J. O. 

I cannot refer to an old edition of Watts’s 
Divine Songs, but at my mother’s knee, seventy 
1 learned them by heart. From that 
y to this I never doubted that the author wrote 
“For ’tis their nature too,” repeating 
“For God has made 
In London, in 1830, I first remember 
to have heard the elliptic infinitive, which is now 

mon, but which surely has never been 
adopted by any good writer. S. W. Rix. 


fl 


years ago, 


and menntl 
the idea of the second line, 


them so.’ 


Beccles. 


In an edition of this divine’s Divine and Moral 
Songs, with plates by Stothard, published by 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, London, in 1832, 
the just word in the first verse is “too” not “to.” 

M.A, Oxon, 


Though I have not seen Dr. Watts’s hymns 
ince childhood, recollection enables me to say 
that I never saw a printed copy in which the 
too in this first verse was not properly spelt as 
an adverb=also. No such abbreviation as that 


| food. 





| St. Winefrede’s Well. 


—Both tradition and Johnson are, I think, at | 
Many editions of the Divine Songs | 


the north; if so printed, it would have been 
there unintelligible to children. When quite 
grown up, I remember in a word-gossip with a 
lady froma southern county speaking of this as 
one variation from our habit of speech new to me, 
and to my astonishment she said, “Dr. Watts 
uses it.” This I hardly thought to meet in “N. 
& Q.,” and am glad it can be cleared up. M. P. 

Cumberland. 
Sripers (6 §. iv. 506).—It was formerly a 
popular opinion that spiders are poisonous, and I 
have heard wild tales told in this neighbourhood 
of cattle being killed by eating them with their 
Robert Burton, in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, says:— 

‘Some are too partial, as friends to overween, others 
come with a prejudice to carp, vilifie, detract, and scoffe 

..some as bees for honey, some as spiders to gather 

poyson.”-—Sixth ed., p. 10. 
There is a tale told in the preface to Hearne’s 
Langtoft’s Chronicle, p. cc, of three persons being 
poisoned by the venom of a spider ; two of them 
died and the third was so near death that he made 
his will. He was eventually cured by water from 
Epwarp PEACcOcK, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Wituam Suenstoye (6 §. iv. 485).—It may 
interest some scholars to be reminded that the 
former of the two English stanzas quoted by Mr. 
Srurces, “ Venus fresh-rising,” &c., is a para- 
phrase, or almost a translation, of Ovid's well- 
known lines:— 

“ Ipsa Venus pubem, quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitur leva semireducta manu.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
H amy stead, N.W. 


CorreEe : FoNTENELLE oR VoutTaire? (6™ 58, 
iv. 512).—It is more reasonable to give Fontenelle 
the credit of this bon mot than Voltaire. Voltaire 
died at the age of eighty-four, and Fontenelle live d 
to be nearly one hundred years old (b. Feb. 11, 
1657, d. Jan. 9, 1757); of his cheerfulness at an 
advanced age this anecdote is related. In conver- 
sation one day a lady, a few years younger than 
Fontenelle, playfully remarked, “ Monsieur, you 
and I stay here so long, methinks Death has for- 
gotten us.” “Hush! speak in a whisper, mad une,” 
replied Fontenelle ; “ tant mieux! don’t remind 
him of us.” Witutiam Patt. 





Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet 

In Meidinger’s German Grammar the bon mot 
is attributed to Fontenelle. J. 8. 

“THeRE LET Tuy Servant Be” (6™ §, iv. 


533; v. 46).—The courtesy of my friend — our 
friend, let me say, since she is a valued correspon- 
dent—M. P., of Cumberland, enables me to state 


said to be traditional by Mr. Warren is used in | that the editor of the Cumbrian paper from which 
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I took these lines is himself ignorant of their | 
origin and authorship, and thinks that they were | 
taken from some printed collection, or selection, of 
verse, Thus the identity of A. V. R. R. and the 
first publication of the lines are still to seek. 
Meanwhile, I may be permitted to own that the 
Rev. W. D. Macray’s paragraph on the sub- 
ject gives me deep and sincere pleasure. 


A. J. M. 


Tne Penxy Post anticipatep (6 §. v. 46). 
—The very rare and curious tract to which Mr. 
Piatt refers has often been noticed, but, so far as 
I know, the means by which John Hill proposed 
to carry out his object have not been explained. 
I have « tran cript of this little book, and propose 
to reprint it, with some particulars respecting the 
postal charges in the seventeenth century. Sir 
Rowland Hill knew of the tract, as a transcript of 
it was sent to him by his friend the late Dr. 
E. W. Gray, F.R.S., Keeper of the Zoological 
Collections in the British Museum. 

Henry B. Wueatey. 


Memoria Taster to A Rincer (6" §,. vy. 
26).—This inscription is in Bromsgrove Church— 
not Bradford. On the tablet the last line reads:— 

“ And ruthless death has brought the home.” 


Of course an error of the painter’s, W. A. C. 
Bromegr ve. 


“ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN” (6% S, iv. 513), 
—As Cowper, in John Gilpin, uses this expression, 
it was probably then familiar:— 

** The Calender right glad to see 
His friend in merry pin.” 
ae 


Cumberland, 


Pott Books (6" §. iv. 208, 433, 477, 524).- 
Besides an almost complete set of poll books for 
the borough of Ipswich during this century, I have 
those for 1768, 1784, and 1790. I possess, also, 2 
very old copy of the poll book for Suffolk, viz., of 
the election in May, 1705, during the shrievalty 
of Thomas Kerrage, when the candidates were the 
Right Hon. Lyonel, Earl of Dysart, and Sir 
Robert Davers, Bart., and Sir Dudley Cullum and 
Sir Samuel Barnardiston, Barts.; and another of 
the contest in 1790, when three baronets, Sir John | 
Rous, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, and Sir Gerard 
William Vanneck stood. This latter contains 
a list of knights of the shire from 26 Edward I., | 
1297, to 12 Edward 1V., 1471, and is continued | 
from 33 Henry VIIL, 1542, to 30 George UIT., | 
1790, with a concise view of the contested elections 
for Suffolk since the year 1702. 

T. R. Evxixerton. 





Ipswich. 


_ The earliest Nottinghamshire poll book in the | 
library of local literature in the Nottingham 


| the registers will, I think, prove this. 


Free Public Reference Library is one for a par- 

liamentary election in April, 1722. Our earliest 

Nottingham Commen Council poll book bears the 

date 1747, and that for » Nottingham parlia- 

mentary election, 1754. J. Potrer Briscos. 
Nottingham, 


“Come across” (6 S, iv. 328, 394, 455).— 
Perhaps the readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” will be satisfied 
as to the propriety of this expression when they 
know that it has the authority of the original 
editor of this periodical. In his interesting and 
amusing “Gossip of an Old Bookworm,” the 
fourth article in the Nineteenth Century for July, 
1881, p. 71, Mr. Tuoms uses the phrase in a 
passage where neither “encounter” nor “ meet 
with” would have suited his purpose. Having 
mislaid his copy of the Colloquies of Erasmus 
when he wanted to refer to it (probably with 
respect to some query or reply 9 he started off to 
Holywell Street, trusting to tind one for certain at 
some of the booksellers’ there : 

“ But neither from Poole nor any other of his brother 
booksellers there, nor from Bamstead, nor Baldock in 
Holborn, nor anywhere could I get a copy of this com- 
paratively common book, and 1 returned home re ix- 
fectd. When I afterwards came across my own copy, 
my interest in the point had vanished.” 

W. E. Boucktey. 

Tur Name “ Howarp” (6 §, iv. 206, 277).— 
In the registers of St. Paul’s parish in this town is 
a very decided proof of Pror, SKEAtT’s suggestion 
that the name “ Howard” 
] 


ward, 


may come from hay- 
I have lately been going carefully through 
these registers, and find the name, evidently be- 
longing to the same family, as Heyward, Hay- 
ward, Hogward, Heward, becoming by degrees 
Howard, which appears to have assumed its pre- 
sent distinctive form about 1690, and from that 
time to have retained it. The following entries from 
On Dec. 37, 
1677, I find that a William Hayward married 
An|ne] Parridine ; on July 6, 1687, I find baptized 
Edward, son of William Hayward ; and on Jan. 1, 
1689-90, I find baptized William, son of William 
Howard. It will be said, What does this prove? 
and the answer would be, Nothing, if it were not 
for what follows. The William Howard baptized 
1689-90 married a Mary Richardson, and amongst 
other children be has a daughter, baptized on 
Aug. 24, 1718, by the names of Anne Paradine, 
daughter of William Howard, butcher, and Mary 
his wife. Paradine or Parridine was the name of 
a family of some consequence in these parts in 
those days, and this William Howard showed 
his appreciation of the connexion by naming 
one of his daughters after his mother in full. 
From these registers I attempted to draw up 
a pedigree of the Howard family, locally con- 
nected with this town, which is to be seen in my 
Guide to Bedford and us Neighbourhood, kindly 
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reviewed by you, 6% S, iv. 158-9; and I think, 
in this case, we may safely give the credit 
of the name being altered from Hayward to 
Howard to Mr. Alexander Leith, who commenced 


signing the registers as vicar in the year 1689-90, 
the same in which William, son of William | 


Howard, who was always formerly Hayward, was 
baptized. D. G. C. E:twes 
The Crescent, Bedford. 





Patience, A May’s Name (6 
—Patience Thomas Adams, of Bushey Grove, co. 
Herts, Filacer Exigenter, and Clerk of the Out 
lawries in the Court of King’s Bench, was the 


father of the late Dr William Adan 3, of Doctors’ 





Commons. His godfather had desired that } 
should be christened Patience, | timat that 
his fortune depended on Bb his g er 
died, and left him nothing b he « 

patience. His name looks cor tl in Latin, it 
appears on the gravestone of his n Charl in 
Aldenham Church, “ Patient Tho Adams 
filius.” Henry H. G 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's P 


Tur NAME oF OXFORI 
iv. 265, 453). ' t an 
interest in the lighter | rature of Oxford. He 


mentions the nse of * R 1edycina” by the poeta 


minores of the last century. Will he recollect a 
. } } ) 
more recent instance ol | pheror Ke 
on the occasion of a1 
© Quid memorem quanto « it alta t I 
7. * . 
Royalty ubi inzressa est, super ines scilicet illa 
(Quelphiadas felix, dextram Rie na benignam 





Cui dedit, 
Poema Ca 


acce itque sinu pr 


priamgue dicavit.” 





ar 


aut rec 


Sanctus Bert Corrs 
There 18 
Somerse tshire, 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's 


one on the 





or Pasch 
peen iven 


e 
a 


Eses (6% §S. iv. 308, 47 


EASTER jth S. 
the Passove r, have 


eggs, from pascha, 
in many countries as 2 sacred observance « 
Roman Church, and prevailed amor 
before the Reformation. The egg was 
considered as an emblem of the 
it was usual to col eggs yellow, red, or blue, 
it is presumed mere]; The eggs 
were blessed by the priest in this form :—“ 


doubtle ss 


resurrection, and 





e 
y for ornament, 
Bless, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, this Thy creature of 
egas, that it may become a wholesome sustenance 
to Thy faithful servants, eating 1t In thankfulness 
to Thee on resurrection of our 
Lord.” There is hook of 
emblems (1678), with one hundred ¢ 


account of the 


extant a curious 





gravipgs 


Rurprcirva (6% S. | 


| in the earlier part of the « 


of eggs with devices within them. Ray has a 
proverb, “I'll warrant you for an egg at Easter,” 
which evidently alludes to beginning to eat eggs 
again at Easter afte r the fast of Lent, Egg 
Saturday (the Saturday preceding Shrove Tuesday) 
concluding the eating of eggs before Lent. 
Witutam Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 





Cremer, the toyman in Regent Street, compiled 
& pleasant brochure on this su! ie t, and Mr. 
Lacu-SzyrmMa would stand a good chance of 
being presented with a copy if he were to appear 





is a pur haser in the children’s paradise towards 
the latter end of Lent. Sr. SwitH1y, 


Sr. Jonn’s 
&ce. (6" §. iil, 244, 435; iv. 
from the information recently 
there are two acts of 
-one, the cutting down of the 
rees in the garden of St. by the 
wursar, Dr, Abel Evans, which gave rise to the 
epigram quoted see 6" S, iii. 244), and the other 
the lopping of the lime trees in the garden of New 


College, which occurred many years afterwards, 


EricrkamM on THE Burser [sic] or 
CoLLea OXON., } 
299).—It is plain, 
yntributed, that 
vandalism alluded to 


distinct 


John’s 6. ile ve 








and forms the subject of a poem in t Oxford 
Sausage. The memorial couplet, or distich, con- 
cerning the poets bred at Oxford—often given in 


slightly different forms—must have been written 
ighteenth century, and 
information to 


S. xi. 329, 375, but to 


rious 


concerning it there is some « 
be foun _™ N. WX Q) ag gnd 
whose pen the couplet owes its paternity is not 
known, It may also be found in Wheatley’s edition 
of Percy's Jteliques of Ancient English Poetry, iii. 
307. Dr. Evans, the bursar of St. John’s Col- 
leve, the cutter down of the trees, and the writer 
of epigrams, who is mentioned in it, is thus alluded 
to by Pope in the Dunciad, published originally 
in 1728:— 
“Songs, sonnets, epigrams, the wir 
And whisk them back to Evans, Y: 
Bk. ii. v. 


is uplift, 


ung, and Swift,”’ 
115-16. 


| In Wilson’s History of Merchant Ta lors’ School, 


the | 


y our ancestors | 


p. 906, there is the following information concern- 
ing him, printed in italics in a foot-note:— 

‘Abel Evans ordinat. Oxon. Diac. 26 Maii 1700, et 
Presbyt. Oxon. 22 Sept. 1700, Vicarius de Kirtlington 
in com, Oxon. Comitia Ormondo sacra 1704, 
e soluta clausit. Postea Collegii Capellanus, et in 
anno 3-14 ad Vicariam Divi -£ygidii Oxoniensis 
preesentatus. Rector de Stoughton com Huntingdon., 
postea Rector de Cheam com. Surry, anno 1725, ubi obiit 
18 Octob. et sepult. 27 Octob Carmina quedam 
Anglicana edidit hac more Satyrico contra Tindallum, 
s pedissequos, intit. ‘The Apparition, a 


anno 


Orati 











7 = 
Livi. 


ejusque rervi 


Poem,’ Oxf 

* Vertumnus, «xn Epistle to Mr. Jac 
Professor to the University of Oxford 
Physick Garden, Oxford, 1713, 8vo.” 
He is thus noticed in the list of head scholars of 
Merchant Taylors’ in the same book :— 


1710, Svo. 

b Bohart, Botany 
i Keeper of the 

Rawlinson’s Hist. 








96 
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“1689. Abell >) Evans, el. to St. John’s, Oxford, 
1692, adin. M.A. 23 March 1699, B.D April 1705, 
D.D. 16 May 1711, Rector of West Cheam, Surrey, where 
he died 1737.""—P. 1202, 


26 


Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Exouisn Firreentn Centcry Roop Screens 
(6™ §S. iv. 2 450).—Some reference is made to 
the screens of this date in Oxfordshire, but there 


Ris 





occurs no mention of the one at Hanborough 
c. 1460, Parker's Deanery Guide, p. 146, Ox. 
1846), which is a very fine one; nor of another, 
which is also a fine one, just within the century 
(c. 1500, ibid. p. 11). The rood-loft exists in both 
instances. Another, which is earlier, may also be 
referred to, the Early English screen at Stanton 
Harcourt (ibid. p. 172). There are engravings of 
these. Ep. MARSHALL, 
[Tne “Servicnre” is Cacrenes (6 §, iv. 
148, 333 In the parish church of Hackney, 


sex, is an Easter sepulchre, removed from 
the ancient church of St. Augustine. There it 
stood on the north side of the high altar, having 
been erected in 1519 by Christopher Urswyck, 
then rector. His brass is placed on the table of 
the sepulchre. F. S. W. 


I have read with interest the notes on Easter | 


sepulchres in “N. & Q.” I believe I am right in 
saying that the Easter sepulchre in Patrington 
Church, Yorkshire, is one of the most perfect in Eng- 
land. It is of four st 
lowest are the three soldiers. The next com part- 
ment vacant, and is probably that in which 
the crucifix was placed on the night of Good 
Friday. In the third the Saviour is represented 
rising from the tomb. The fourth is vacant. The 


18 


sepulchre has crocketed pinnacles on each side, | 


the finish being a cirquefoil niche, terminating in 
a noble finial. At Easter, when a scenic repre- 
sentation of the Resurrection was enacted in the 
church, a wooden frame was generally erected 
over the arch surmounting the tomb, and various 
rites were observed. 

There is also an Easter sepulchre in two com- 
partments at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, and a 
superb tomb in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Grorce B, Taackwray. 

25, Alma Square, Scarborough. 


“Thr GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE” (6% 
S. ii. 207, 279; iii. 95; iv. 138, 233, 256, 316, 
456).—Flanders mares were in repute for harness 
even as late as the last Duke of Gordon’s time, 
who had a splendid team of four or six for state 
occasions, of which he was very proud. He be- 
queathed them to the duchess, that she might not 
lose that portion of her dignity; but it seems she 
was rather to be pitied, for her memoir tells us 
that her head coachman so often made it an excuse 


ges, one ibove another. In the | 


| that the weather was either so cold, or so hot, or 

so wet that it “would spoil the mares’ coats to take 
them out,” that she lost many a drive a less illus- 
trious team would have taken her. P. P. 


} 


What does R. R. say to the following extract 
from Archbishop Abbot’s will, dated July 25, 
1632?—“ To Mr. Richard Brigham, the con- 


troller of my house, I give my four couch mares,” 
W. R. Tare. 

Horsell, Woking. 

Grimm’s conjecture is illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract : 

* Tati magni abbates et abbatisse debent in suis armis 
portare leopardos, muios, burdon P 
quod ipsi habent et portant instrumenta episcoporum, 
ut mitram et crucem,” &¢.— Upton, Je St Rei M 
taris, quoted in Fidues’s / 89-01 


es, vel titros, pro eo, 
E. H. M. 


56, 417 


ney, Chas- 


6 Ss. ij r 


ern” : 
1. 304, VZU ¢ IV. 


“ ChEYNE” 2 
Che 


The names of Cheyne, Cheyney, 
teney, Kaines, and 
origin. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
they were in the old monkish Latin styled De 
| Querceto or De Caisneto, the oak, chene or cheyne 
in French, the chestnut in Italian or Spanish, 
and from which castanet. The arms (fifteenth 
century) of the Cheyneys of Kent and Cheynes 
of Sussex were three chestnut leaves, tinctures not 
known. The oak and sweet chestnut 
ally allied. Jas. R. 
Knowle, The Drive, Walthamstow. 





Cahaignes have a 


common 


are botanic- 
TT, F.S.A. 


mo 


Henry Hattywett, Mriyister or IFreLD, AND 
Hexry Hatiywetrt, Vicar CowFoLp (6% 
S. iii, 324, 358, 436 ; iv. 377, 458).—In reply to 
Con. Fisuwick’s query, Henry Halliwell appears 
as “ parson of Twineham” in 1634. The matter is 
more confused, as I now find in the Index of In- 
stitutions (Public Record Office), “ Ifeild. Hen, 
| Halliwell, Sussex, 1° Mar. 1666. Patron, Hen. 
Pecke, Ar.” Sir Wm. Burrell quotes (Add. MS. 
5698, p. 138) from Ifield register, Burials, “ Feb. 14, 
1666, Mr. Hen. Hallywell /ate Min™.” How can 
this be explained, unless there were two persons 
of the name ? Freperick E, SawYer. 

Brighton. 


OF 


“For Frain” (6 S. iv. 226, 458).—I am 
familiar with the expression “for fraid ” (—lest), 
and also with “for flayed,” which has the same 
meaning. A comparison of the two expressions 
inclines me to think that they are simply elliptical 
phrases, “ on account of afraid.” 


W. Tompson. 


(being 





Sedbergh. 


“ Conunprom” (6 S, ii. 470 ; iii. 114; 
iv, 154).—I am afraid that we have not yet arrived 
at a satisfactory derivation of this word, which in 

Fuller’s A bel Rede t ivus, vol. i. p- 73 (ed. Nichols, 


348, 





hot, or 
to take 
s illus. 


extract 
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1867), is spelt conimbrum: ‘“‘ But these conim- 
] 


brums, whether real or nominal, went down with 








Erasmus like chopped hay, having some show, 
indeed, of solidity, but scarce the substance of a 
mere sh 1dow.’ F I 1 uses ¢ um l me l a fi rm 


which I do not remember to have met with else 


where: “ No, no; you are but a tle staring 
there ’s difference between staring nd stark n l 
Y 1 are but himsied vet, crotcheted, ¢ "? 
drumed, or so The Lover's Melancholy, IU. ii 








Ce 

PRONUNCIATION OF Kerr (f S. iv. 69, 255 
279, 336, 475, 523).—I must mit the force ¢ 
the pr t il remarks of Mr. KERR, pP- 523, 


ind I have also been informed, on the authority of 
#** who has done so much in the Genealogis 
and its pred “€ ssors to eluc idate tl e Scot h famailic Ss 
of the name, that the 
the working classes is Kerr, and amongst the upper 


classes Karr, but that some time ago Kerr was 


S 


, ’ 


‘ommon pronune tion among 


common also with the educated, there being in 
these things some fashion, the monosyllabic Forbes 
supplanting the For-bes of a generation back. I 
still think my statement is theoretically right as 
to the causes of variations in pronunciation, and 
point out that if Kerr had anciently been the pro- 
nunciation, it would have given no trouble on the 
south side of the border. The ordinary southerner 
does not take Kerr and Carr to be the sam 
and would pronounce them according to the e or the 





e name, 





@ without hesitation ; yet the invariable tendency 


south of the Tweed was to change the spelling of 
“Kerr” into Karr or Carr. Is not Mr. Kerr 
misinformed when he says “‘the Duke of Roxburghe 
is the modern representative of the old border 
family of Ker, or Kerr, of Cessford ”? The Earl of 
Home is, I believe, the he r-general of the old 
family. The Duke of Roxburghe represents the 


Cessfi rd family of a later peri ad, the Drummonds | : : ' ‘ . 
| sonmentt [1553] of Edwarde Vnder hyll,” Harl. 


and Inneses having successively taken the name of 
their maternal ancestors. Is not the M irquess of 
Lothian the male representative of the old border 
family of Ker, or Kerr, of Cessford? Why is 
Carus the Latin form of Carr ? Ure, 


Does Mr. Kerr think that the not uncommon 
name Kier has its origin in Carr or the many 
equivalents he gives? Certainly Kier is pro- 
nounced differently from Kerr, at least so far as 
the writer’s experience is concerned. With regard 
to Ker, it may be pointed out that among the 
earliest records of the name is that of the Kers of 
Kersland, to which I suspect the quotation given 
refers, Crawfurd, in his History of Renfrewshire, 
mentions William de Ker (1292). Now this raises 
(of course) the question, which is by no means 
new, as to whether these early personal names 
spring from place-names or vice versd. It would 
be interesting to know the date on which the 


sentence of } 








| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


name Carr (so spelt) or Ker first is found in 
England. In the Rowallan papers it is mentioned 
that one of the family married a Schaw of Hally, 
“predecessor to the House of Keirs.” This was 
about 1298. There were lands in Scotland, if I 
err not, culled Cars, and so spelt, about the year 
1356, and, as before indicated, the lands of Ker. 
I do not think Mr. Commissioner Kerr would admit 
that the pronunciation of his name is Car. In 
whose possession is the inkhorn of Robert Ker, 
figures so prominently with the Covenanting 
1666)? 


wl 0 
movement in the West of Scotland 
Atrrep CHas, Jonas. 

“wansea, 


Wray 


Upaur (6 §, iv. 429; v. 31).—It 
may interest Mr. J. S. Upat to be informed that 
the name of Udall, now spelt Yewdall, is very 
common in the two t wnships of Eeccleshill and 
Idle, near Bradford. Zachary Udall, of Idle, had 
| premunire passed upon him at a ses- 
sions held at Wakefield in 1661, for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance. The same person gave 
the ground for a Friends’ burial place, in whicl 
numerous members of the Yewdall family subse- 
quently found their resting place. Consult Cud- 
worth’s Round about Bradford, p. 383. 
CuHarLes A, FEDERER. 





Bradford, 


“Too too” (6% §S. iv. 266, 313; v. 36).—The 
repetition for emphasis is not uncommon among 
the earlier poets of the present century, thus :— 
** Ask nought so heavenward, so too-too 1 igh.” 

Keats, End , bk. iii. 
wait too-too long already.’ 
Byron, Dox J canto i. 
W. J. G. 

“My wife and neighbors were to to sorry that 

I would neds go forth, thinking I would not 
return alive” (“The Examynacyone and Impre- 


“ Who ‘ve made ‘ us youth’ 











MS. 424, fol. 92). The phrase (used in the sense 
of very) was not at all uncommon in the sixteenth 
century. I have gathered from American tales 
that it is still in use in the United States. 
HERMENTRUDE. 





This expression is found much earlier than 
Spencer's time. Cf. N. Udall’s translation of the 
A pophtheqmes of Erasmus, 542 p 98 of the 
reprint, 1877), * Where he seemed to manie folkes 
toto muche and tofo earnest a philosophier,” «Xe. 
Cf. also Thersites (21537), in Hazlitt’s edition of 
Dodsley’s O. Eng. Plays, i, 423 :— 
It is too-too, mother, the pastime and good cheer 

That we shall see and have, when that we come there.” 

F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 

Card ff. 

A Paratitetisu : Swirt anp T. Apams (6% 
S. iii. 508 ; v. 75).—Since sending my note, in the 


». 
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course of reading I have met with another similar 
passage; 

“There is no man alone......for indeed though in a 
Wilderness, a man is never alone, not only becau-e he is 
with himself, and his own thoughts, but because he is 
with the Devil, who ever consorts with our solitude.”— 
Sir T. Browne's Religio Medici, 1085, p. 41 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Reapise Room (6 §S. v. 45, 
Anthony Pani was undoubtedly 
with M. Delessert’s plan yh circular 
library, for he not only possessed a copy of the 
book, but purcha ed it, as “;< as M. Delessert’s 
modification of his project in 38, for the British 
Museum in the year 1840. 4 I 


Tue Mvusevm 
70). —Sir 


acqtiainte 


derived his idea of a circular 
M. Delessert, he would unque 
posed it immediately, and not have def erred all 

i in the matter for twelve years, durin 








which the need of additional accommodation for 
printed books was most urgent. Assuming, how- 
ever, that he had it in his mind, the stroke of 


genius which converted M. Delessert’s radiating | 


book-cases into radiating tables for the accon 
modation of readera w none the less admirable 
As indicated by Mr. Norcate himself, M. Dx 
lessert’s project was not one for reading room, 


but for a library, of which a reading room wo 





have formed a very sul ite feature 
would have crowded readers, staff, catalogues, and 


books of reference together under 


‘ t 
60 ft. in diameter, and sacrifi ed all the rest -to 


the provision of space for the library—an obj 

which he would have failed to effect ft r all, s nee, 
upon his own showing, |} scheme would only 
have provided for the ace ns of twenty-two 





years. Of the circular Jib ry he had thought ! 
I proper and lawful. ‘W said he to John, groom to 


much ; the circular reading room had not occurred 
to him. Neither is 
appear to claim, any cr for originating the 
plan of a circular library. He may not have 
heard of the Radcliffe Libr ry at Oxford, but his 
frequent employment of the term panoptig 

shows that he was well acquainted with the 
advantages of the circular system of construc- 
tion as expounded by Sir Samuel and Jeremy 
Bentham. Lovis Facay. — 

Reform Club 





“Tne IMITATION OF —— ” (5% S. x. 388, 
523 ; 6" S. v. 54).—As I put the question at first, 
perhaps I ought cies this statement. I 
have a copy of what I idiovs to be the earliest 


now to 


edition of Worthington’s translation. It is with- | 


out name and frontispiece, but is identified | v the 
preface, “ London, Printed by R. Daniel, anc d are 
to be sold by John Clark, at Mercers ( Sea in 
Cheap-side, 1657.” Collation: 16 leaves, + pp. 
1-342, + 5 leaves; eight leaves to a signature; 


AND QUERIES. (et S. V. Fes. 4. 92, 





evenit multd aliter quam sperabat.” 


present size, 5} in. by 33. The preface seems to 

suggest that it is only an amended edition of 

previous English ti inslations. W. C. B. 
Jonx Wortniscton (6™ S. v. 54, 78).—Short 


notices of Worthington appear in Ch ilmers’s Pio- 
ionary, Darling’s Cyclopedia Biblio- 


qr phical Diet 
Wood’s Athenee Ovonienses, and other 

d ctionaries. Part 1 vol. ii. of Dr. Worthington’s 
Diary and Correspondence was pub lished in 1855 

There is a long review of the first volume in the 

(rentleman’s Maga ine for 1848, vol. xxix. p 227. 
Artnuur Myworrt, 


oraphica 


“Roarer” (6 S. iv. 488; v. 34 Nares, in 
his Gl ssary, or Collection of Words, Phrases 
Names, &c., states that it was the cant name for 
the bullying bucks of Ben Jonson's t Like 
the mohocks of Addison's day, they delighted in 
annoying quiet people. 

A “ Rene-Scrrer” (6 §S. iv. 488) was a late 
or second supper, taken when it was time to go to 
rest. 


A “Sconce” (6% S, iv. 488) was an ale-louse 


or tavern at which a score had been run, and 
whe re one Wa afra it » co tor fearotl I ng dur in ied. 
Everarn Home CoLemMAyN, 
71, Br nock Road, } 
Wire Seurixa (6 S., iii. 487, 512; iv. 133; 
y. 58 The follow r brief a int was — 


down by me at the time, which was February, 
w well in the 


c 
< 
P 





The fine old English custom of selling one’s wife 
was revived at —— about a fortnicit ) Vendor and 
h labourera;: the former an old man, 





purchaser are 
the latter rye bs x thought 
f making a bid, and at lencth decided that the act was 





: Z of the Grange, ‘I’ve thought of it, and I'm right 
can buy her * But,’ said John, ‘our 
master’ ( -was at the Bar) ‘says yeu cent ‘ Ah,’ 
replied Hodge, ‘ your master’s not seen much law lately ; 
maybe he’s never read Act! John 
being thus silenced, H went to the oli man, and 
offered him eighteenpence for his wile, who is a good 
deal younger than her husband. 
acc pte 1: and the woman, who was quite willing to be 
sold, was handed over to her new master, and is now 
living with him as h s wife. Such, however, is the in 
fluence of modern ref it, that the wl village are 
indignant, and have even “ont the pair in effigy on the 
green. Poor thing 


sure | 














il price was at once 








J. M. 


“Maw proposes, put Gop pisroses” (1* 8. 


viii. 411, 552 ; ix. 87, 202, 384; 4% S. ix. 537; 
x. 95, 323, 401, 480 ; xi. 45; 5S. x. 306, 436; 


xi. 206 —] h: ive }us t (may I Say /) * come across 
a much earlier quotation of this saying, in bl 

of Orderici Vitalis Ecclesiastica Historia: “ Sed 
sicut scriptum est, llomo cogitat, Deus ordinat, 


Ordericus 





we 


ae en io 





ems to 
ition of 
» B. 

—Short 
ss Pio. 
Biblio- 
d other 
ngton’s 
1 1855, 
in the 
p. 2327. 


YOTT, 








vr. 133; 


bruary, 
l in the 


e's wife 
lor and 
ld man, 


thought 


at once 
to be 
| 18 now 
: the in 
age are 
y on the 


M. 
ist S, 


a wae 
Padis 





* 49f. 
, 436; 
cross 


i 
bk, iii. 


r linat, 
dericus 





om S, V. Fes. 4, $2.) 
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‘xiv Kal. Martii, enno Christi 
A.puonse Esrocuer. 
College, Peckham 


Vitalis was born 


MLXXV. 
St. Mary's 


“Toe Whorte Duty or May,” Prcsrisnep 
py JouHN Eyres, 1731 (5™ S. viii. 389, 515; Ix. 
99, 176 ; 6™ S. iv. 235; v. 52).—In addition to 
the above, I have an odd volume, containing :— 

“The Gentle 's Calling, by 
Whol Duty of M n (1687 and 7) Ladies’ Cail ?, in 
two parts, by the author of The Whole Duty of Ma 
fifth impression. ‘At the The utre in Oxford,’ Pu 
lished by Robt. Pawlett, Bible, in Chancery Lane. 1677. 


G. H. H. 


ink that there 


in the 


the author of 7 


“ Dress” fgth S jv. 488 T tl 


can be little dou 


{that this word, as used 


North Riding of Yorkshire for a square-cut section | 


of a hay-mow or a hay-stack, 
Scandinavian influence, and is derived not from 
Du. tassen, to gather, but from Icel. des, a hay- 
rick. What, however, is the — of canch—=a 
portion of adess? In making up a “ burden” of 
hay, canches are taken from the oe and - iced one 


} 


upon another until the requisite size is obtained. 


I give these uses of the words from m y own obser- 
vation. F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 
Cardiff. 
‘Tenper” Cat (6 S. iv. 486).— On re- 


marking to one of my servants some time ago that 
our white Tomn to be always shedding 
his coat, he replied that the cat was evidently born 
late in _ year, for all cats born late in the year 
did so (at least here in Worcestershire). M iy not 
this be nialied peculiarity of a “ tender ” cat ? 

J. B. Witsoyn. 


y seemed 


Metuyu e word 





Anp Amyt (6™ S. iv. 488 





amyl is derived from the Greek apvA “ not 
ground at the mill,’ hence meaning “of the finest 


meal.” Amyl was discovered by Frankland, and 


is a compound radicle, an oily liquid, boiling at 
311°, consisting of ten parts of carbon and eleven 
of hydrogen. 

Methyl was discovered separately by Frank- 
land and Kolbe in 1849. It is an inodorous 
gas, slightly heavier than air, 
hydrogen and carbon, and burning with a bluish 
flame. The name is derived from the Greek 
peOv, wine, and ¢A»n, wood. H. M. 


Methyl was discovered by Mr. Philip Taylor 
(Quarterly Journal of Science, xiv. 436), and was 
named after the two Greek words for wine and 
wood, being a spirit formed by the destructive 
distillation of wood. 

Amy], from the Greek word for starch, was the 
name used by Berzelius, Gay Lussac, and other 
chemists of the earlier half of this century, for the 


compounds of starch with other bodies, 
J. Carrick Moore, 


r 


compounded of 


owes its origin to} 


| tive runs as smoothly as can be desired, 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §, 
“ The remembrance of a guest.” 
Wisdom of Solomon, v. 14, 4 Vv ~ a “7% n memoria 
hospitis unius diei praetereuntis,” Vulg. 
E. A. D. 
Ah, Christ,” Xe. 
Tennyson's Maud, xxvi. 3 


E. D, 
HMliscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles 1., 1637-1649. By 
S. R. Gardiner.—-Vols. I. and 11., 1637-1640. (Long- 


mans & Co.) 





It is scarcely necessary to do more 
pearance of the first pair of v 
ivision of the great task * cl 
undertaken in order ensure them a warm welcome 
from all historical students. And this is sure to be the 


cave, not merely in grateful acknowledgment of the 
author’s unrivalled positio 1 in the field he has marked 
himself of the diplomatic and constitutional 
hist ry ¢ f the « arly Stuarts and the Commonwealth, bi 
owing to the absorbing interest of the events recounted, 
extending from the ship-money case and the troubles in 
Scotland to the outbreak of the Civil War. The narra- 
] whilst the 
wealth of references at the bottom of each page shows 
that it is based on the best and most trustworthy 


it for 


| original sources, a short notice of which is given in 


the pre 


the 


Where all is so good it is hard to pick out 
’ We may, however, draw special attention 
to the capital vignettes of the chiefs of the Puritans and 
Latitudinarians dashed off in the chapter concerned 
with the Romanizing attempts of the queen; to the 
eloquent and pathetic narrative of the trial of Strafford, 





whose aims Mr. Gardiner sets forth so clearly while 
pointing out their anachronism ; and to the description 
of the last days of hesitation before the country was 


plunged into the horrors of war. The sketch of Hyde's 
constitutional views (ii. 428) is specially worth notirg, 
and may be compared advantageously with those of t) 

policy of Pym We 


7 fford (ii 
must not forget to mention the c 








(ii. 7) and of Str 
ured parliamentary 


map of England at the commencement of the second 
volume. It is meant to represent the local strength of 
each side, though its details would not be absolutely 
accurate at any given moment in the struggle. From 
this it is clear that the Parliament was moet stoutly 
supported in central and southern England, the north 
ind west going for the king. Mr. Gardiner in his 

reface expresses a hope that he may be spared to tell 
the tale of the days of Cromwell and Ireton, his 
That his wish may be granted he may fee! 
quite certain will be the desire of all his readers. 


Riligio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. Edited ly 
W. A. Greenhill, M.D. Oxon. “Golden Treasury 
Series.” (Macmillan & Co.) 

Tuomas Browne, “the ecstatic knight of Norwich,” 

was knighted by Charles I]. at Oxford; but in tastes 

sympathies, and tone of thought he belonged to the 
past generation. The lightness, the ease, the jests of 
he court of Charles II. were uncongenial to the phi- 
opher, student, and poet, who express sed his contem- 
tive devotion to the old beliefs with the gorgeous 
pedantry of a learned ag: Wits and freethinkers wer 

pidly supplanting the accomplished gentlemen who 
enamelled “with pied flowers their thoughts of go'd,” 
and the enthusiastic students who garnered all antiquities 


ancestors 


| 





» Ome 
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in the rambling, ill-ordered storehouses of their memories. | suming egotism,” is, as before, a prominent fea 
Browne was born in 1605, when the glow of fancy and | his c rrespondence ; but this characteristic admitted or 
of intellect which burst out after the Reformation still | condoned, we know not where to find in English litera- 
lit up the face of England, and he was one of the last | ture more delightful confidences or more genial, manly, 
writers who caught its expiring raye. He could still | and thoroughly individual utt s than these which 
warm his imagination over ita dying embers, and breathe | Miss Hogarth and Miss D ‘ 

the air that had fanned the fuel into flame Ancient | for 2 
superstitior 


ture of 


our instruction and ar 
s still lingered among the people; fairies 
witches, and wizards aided to th mance of 


ordinary 
life. The hectic flush of deadly 


ease itualized the 
features of d 1 y, and eth liz the marti: 
and heroic t wi und ard 

I 


Mines of we 
were still unex] 


Walter 
avenue.”” In sy; 
ured the fancy « ite. Nev re beir re at first disy 


lime of Leicests 

part throws mu 
the ugl to | na n : rrowl +} surroundings of Sheksy 
varied learnir f rled cred y ar centici r | surroundings which Mr. ¢ 
extraordinary ) joug pr . and probal 


y tru 


lantic 
tately music 
The result 


tl ( ith « an occa 
tributor on questions relating to « 


yuntry matters, 


discre- | Wing Mr. Wing's first publication was 7 Hist 


ne which will repay the careful | Axtiqe St 

ver of English literature. It n ny be | fron « Sor 

' lin his preface testifies to | lished vari 
i tl f the c 


iston. O with a Short D 

ern, in 1845; since which time he has pub- 
us short notices of Oxfordshire villages and 
f county elections. The chief cl 
these is their preset ion of middle-clas 
which are more likely than the folk-k 


4 ‘ er. | classes to pass into oblivior 


‘teristic of 


series of 
hn me welt dggs Sng ae aie am Motices ta Correspondents. 
vy gives us an equally excellent, though necessarily . Ve do not think your suggestion prac 

fer, study of Meissonic h upon the same prin- . G. D. PF. (Oxford).—Apply to the publish 

iple of liberal quotation 1 Miss Minor has performed *k ™_ 

the same task for Murillo. Both these books will be Tr] W : . 

a - . > J. L. (Weymouth).—It is impossible rive your qu 
valuable additions to the domestic art library. We cya tis imy e to give your 
note that they are to be followed by 
mong which is includec , iM f, by Mr 
W. E. Henley, whic! e y judge by his previous atic = . ment”), 7 A . 
essays in this field, should be worth reading 0 . 
will be undertaken by r. J. 


The I é ) 
in-Law and |! les bug Je Il ) 
man & Hall.) ' : - “ Wymondswold 
Ix ur notice of the tw tery es or ti : from top, for “ y 
‘ * © Sif j , t é 


. 


y As you say, “it is never t 
t 


several others, I EW.—No copy of a prayer was enc 


The forn eris from Poy 


Beavington Atkinson. 


his Sister 


Chay 


& 4 we 

had to say upon Dickens as a letter writer tl 

little to add now in speaking of this final volur Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
cludes a good many letters which have appeared in| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
different places, but which are properly reunited here, | Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
together with a large number which have never before | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
seen the light. Of these latter many are addressed to 

the late Lord Lytton. What Dickens's admirers regard 


as “delightful tranknese,” and his detractors as “ con- 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
| munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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